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REFUNDING. 


The Senate Committee on Finance completed, February 4, 
the consideration of the House Funding Bill, and agreed 
to report it with sundry amendments, of which the principal 
were (1) raising the the rate of interest on the proposed 
bonds and notes from three to three and one-half per cent. ; 
(2) increasing the allowance for expenses of the new loan 
from one-fourth to one-half per cent., and (3) striking out 
the provisions which compel the banks to make an exclusive 
use of the proposed three-and-one-half-per-cent. bonds and 
notes as the basis of their circulation, and which take 
away from them the privilege which they now possess, of 
depositing legal tenders for the withdrawal of their circulat- 
ing notes. 

The bill as proposed to be amended by the Finance Com- 
mittee, made the interest payable semi-annually ; authorized 
the bonds, after they became redeemable, to be called by giv- 
ing thirty days’ notice; required the calls to begin with the 
bonds last dated; and extended the time after which the 
bonds should be payable from ten to twenty years, still 
leaving them, however, redeemable after five years. 

Section 4 of the bill, as ‘modified by the Senate Finance 
Committee, reads as follows: 


__ SEC. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
if, in his opinion, it shall become necessary to use temporarily not 
exceeding $50,000,000 of the standard gold and silver coin in the 
Treasury in the redemption of the five and six per-cent. bonds of 
the United States authorized to be refunded by the provisions of 
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this act, which shall from time to time be repaid and replaced 
out of the proceeds and the sale of the bonds or Treasury notes 
authorized by this act, and he may at any time apply the surplus 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much 
thereof as he may consider proper to the purchase or redemption 
of United States bonds or Treasury notes, provided that the bonds 
and Treasury notes so purchased or redeemed shall constitute no 
part of the sinking fund, but shall be canceled. 


The bill, with the proposed amendments, was taken up in 
the Senate Feb. 14th, and debated until the 17th, when the 
amendment increasing the rate of interest from three to three 
and one-half was rejected. Yeas twenty-two, nays thirty-three. 
The amendment increasing the appropriation from one-fourth 
to one-half of one per cent. for the expenses of the loan, was 
agreed to. Yeas thirty, nays twenty. The amendment strik- 
ing out the clauses compelling the banks to take the new 
bonds and taking away their present privilege of depositing 
greenbacks for the retirement of circulation, was negatived. 
Yeas nineteen, nays twenty-one. 

The other and relatively unimportant amendments pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee were generally agreed to. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. Kirkwood, was agreed to, 
that no bonds, or notes, should be sold to syndicates, until 
they had been first offered for public subscription at all 
United States depositories and National banks. 

On the 18th of February the bill amended as above, and 
being in the most important particulars the same as it came 
from the House, was finally passed in the Senate—yeas 43, 
nays 20. Such a result of the Senatorial discussions was 
not expected by the country, and has caused a good deal 
of excitement. The announcement induced many city and 
country banks to make immediate deposits of legal-tender 
notes for the withdrawal of their circulation. 

The subsequent passage by the Senate (Feb. 21), without 
any dissenting vote, of a bill to remove the tax on deposits 
in banks, encourages the hope that Congress will see the 
necessity of making the situation more tolerable for those 
institutions, unless there is a fixed purpose to drive them out 
of existence altogether. 

Either the Refunding bill itself, or some supplemental bill, 
ought to secure to the banks the power to deposit legal 
tenders and withdraw their bonds put up for circulation 
within some definite time, and not compel them to wait for 
an indefinite number of years until their notes are presented 
for redemption. - 
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NATIONAL CREDIT AND NATIONAL POWER. 


It is only within very recent times that the practice of 
National borrowings has been known, or that the civil and 
social conditions existed which render it possible. It was 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, or other nations of 
antiquity. Even in England it is only about two centuries 
old. The old practice of monarchs who were powerful 
enough and thrifty enough, was to accumulate treasures in 
advance for the purposes of war. That practice survives yet 
among the traditions of the Prussian monarchy, and it was 
under the dominating Prussian influence that the German 
Empire has now stored in the Tower of Spandau, 120,000,000 
marks in gold, or $ 30,000,000, as a war fund. Frederick the 
Great, who inherited from his father six million hard Ger- 
man dollars (about $ 4,500,000 ), is reputed to have left fifty 
million hard German dollars to his descendants, and for the 
same purpose of a war fund. 

The power to borrow, if it is reliably perfect, meets an 
emergency precisely as an accumulation does. As an offens- 
ive weapon, it is as effective as equipped arsenals, armies in 
the field, or ships afloat, and every offensive weapon is a 
defensive weapon and helps to secure peace. No better way 
to preserve amicable relations with mankind has ever been 
found than to be known to be ready to fight, and if money 
is the sinews of war, the capacity to command money is 
equally so. Credit, if it exists, is such a capacity, but credit 
is weakened precisely in the proportion that it has been 
already used, and is strengthened precisely in the proportion 
that old incumbrances are paid off. 

Nothing that the United States can do will so raise its 
prestige in Europe, or so impress the whole world with the 
conviction that the safest course is to treat us with justice 
and respect, as steadily to reduce and finally to pay off every 
dollar of our National debt. With that accomplished, it is 
very little that we need to spend on armies, navies, forts, or 
guns. With a credit equal to the instant command of mil- 
liards, it will not be worth anybody’s while to attack us, 
and we ought not to desire to attack other people. 

The London Spectator, commenting the other day upon the 
American situation, lets out, in the following language, what 
is the uppermost thought in the European mind: “ The half- 
ruined United States of 1865, with their consols at forty- 
eight, have, in 1880, the credit of Great Britain, and could 
raise £ 300,000,000 for a war.” 

Undoubtedly we could, and if our present somewhat 
reduced, but still very large, debt, was wholly paid off, we 
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could raise twice £ 300,000,000, or three milliards of dollars. 
That is precisely what we did raise for the Civil War, but 
that was possible only because we had no debt when we 
began it. If our debt had been as large at the beginning, 
as it was at the end of that war, we could never have under- 
taken it at all, or if we had undertaken it, we should have 
broken down with the first battle of Bull Run. Our strong 
arm of defence and offence was our credit, and that was 
strong, because until then it had not been used and there 
was no incumbrance on it. Not long after that contest, 
Mr. Sumner said in the United States Senate, in reference 
to a then pending dispute with Spain, that inconsiderable 
as that Power was, the exhaustion of our finances disabled 
us from coping with it. 

After our debts are refunded this summer, at the lower rates 
which are now within reach, the National interest account 
will be reduced to sixty millions, but it is not merely that 
which we shall get rid of when we liquidate the principal 
itself of the debt. We shall save annually not less than an 
additional twenty-five millions, by reductions in military and 
naval appropriations for National defence. 


THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The interest-bearing bonded debt shows no change from 
January 1 to February 1. The figure at both dates was 
$ 1,661,265,400. 

The decrease of net debt in January was $ 7,382,167, which 
makes the decrease for three months as follows: 





I PUD cess ceecencesecoceveccessesvesececeesses $ 3,609,261 
December D wsvelsavesudannsendd Udnwens tab ude nsade 5,069,430 
DORE CERES Docccccccccovccesccss sescesccccaceeoseevces 7, 382, 167 

$ 16,660,858 


During the month of January the principal of matured debt, 
no longer bearing interest, was reduced from $11,484,395 to 
$ 7,273,285, and the amount of outstanding refunding certifi- 
cates was reduced, by conversion into four-per-cent. bonds, 


from $927,400 to $867,250. 
The amount of fractional notes redeemed during January, 


was only $3,031. , 

The amount of cash held in the Treasury at the end of 
January, was $ 221,674,535, but of that amount there was 
$53,341,700 of gold and silver deposited and owned by 
individuals, and $8,630,000 of greenbacks deposited and 
owned by banks, leaving of cash owned by the Treasury 


$ 159,702,835. 
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The metallic reserves of the Treasury were as follows at 
the two dates named: 


January t, February 1. 

Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding cer- 
| SEREPEOP OTT ETT TCT TTT Te TT ee Tre $ 150,213,715 . $148,052,808 
Silver dollars (less outstanding certificates). 12,062,807 . 13,420,465 
Subsidiary silver............ peeecdeccesecs 24,709,057 - 25,490,914 
SE Sh hhc dcenedcescdccces ceccdeees 6,183,224 . 6,704,197 





$ 193,228,803 . $ 193,668,384 

On the rst of February the gold certificates issued were 
$ 6,541,480, but of these $50,080 had been taken up and were 
held as Treasury assets. The silver certificates issued were 
$ 46,800,220, but of these $9,985,583 were held as Treasury 
assets. The number of silver dollars held by the Treasury 
Was 50,235,102, but of these 36,814,637 were owned by indi- 
viduals and were represented by outstanding certificates. 

By what warrant of law so large an investment is made 
in silver bullion, does not appear. The maximum which the 
Secretary is permitted to keep for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the steady coinage of silver dollars is $5,000,000. 

During the first eleven months of 1880 the importations of 
American silver coin ( largely subsidiary coin ) were $ 2,070,246, 
and the exports were $ 457,358. 

When Secretary Sherman was advising in January in respect 
to the refunding bill with the Senate Finance Committee, 
he was asked by Senator Morrill, of Vermont, whether any 
estimate of surplus revenue was reliable, in view of the 
enormous sums which might be called for to pay Arrears 
of Pensions. Mr. Sherman, in reply, admitted the gravity 
of that menaced drain upon the public funds, and said that 
the deficiency appropriation for this year (since fixed by the 
Senate at $17,692,031) was so much subtracted from his 
estimates of surplus. Congress did not count the cost when 
the Arrears of Pensions bill was passed, but they must do 
it now, before they sanction schemes for reducing the reven- 
ues. As yet nobody pretends to know for how many 
hundred millions of dollars the country is committed by the 
Arrears law. 

A city contemporary, the Zrzbune, discussing the possibility 
of paying an average of $50,000,000 annually on the Na- 
tional debt during the next ten years, observes: 

“Indeed, a presumption that as much as $ 50,000,000 yearly 
can be paid is one not at all warranted by facts, until some- 
thing has been done to stop the great leak in the Treasury 
which the Pension Arrears bill has opened.” 

If we pay only 500 millions on the public debt in the 
coming ten years, we shall pay twenty millions less than 
the sinking fund requires, as estimated by Mr. Sherman. 
And if we only pay fifty millions it will be from the lack 
of disposition, and not from the lack of ability. During the 
first term of Gen. Grant, when our interest account was 
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twice what it is now, and when our wealth was only half 
what it is now, we paid an annual average of eighty-three 
millions on the public debt. Pensions are increasing, but 
not so much as our interest account is diminishing. There 
are plenty of objects of new taxation which it would be no 
hardship to avail ourselves of. Who would suffer by a 
re-imposition of the tea and coffee taxes, the repeal of which 
helped nobody but speculators and foreigners? 





ASPECTS OF TRADE. 


Full returns of the foreign trade of the United States for 
December, 1880, show the following results : 


Exports of merchandise $ 98,856,632 
u w coin and bullion 2,022,549 


$ 100,879, 181 


Imports of merchandise $ 47,372,788 
u # coin and bullion 17,786,703 








$65,159,491 

This shows a favorable balance, taking merchandise, coin 
and bullion together, of $35,719,690. 

During the whole year 1880, the favorable balance, taking 
merchandise alone, was $ 192,846,407, or taking merchandise, 
coin and bullion together, it was $ 123,616,585. 

The indications are that the favorable balance in January 
was approximately as great as in December. 

These figures demonstrate the completeness of the mistake 
of those financial writers and journals which have insisted 
so strenuously during the past year, that we were borrowing 
European capital by selling more securities on the other side 
of the Atlantic than we were buying there.. The whole 
thing is a delusion. We have paid as we went along for 
everything we owed to Europe in the way of interest, and 
for all the merchandise, coin and bullion we have reccived 
from Europe, and more too. Instead of getting into debt 
in that quarter, we are getting out of debt. The aggregate 
of American securities of all kinds held in Europe was less 
January 1, 1881, than it was January 1, 1880. We have sold 
them some securities, but we have bought of them more 
than we have sold. z 

In the London LZconomist, of January 15, we find the fol- 
lowing : 

“The Americans have now large amounts to invest, and 
they have been buying securities largely here. These are shipped 
to the other side of the Atlantic, and relieve our market in 


proportion of a demand for gold.” 
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But elsewhere, in the same number of the same journal, 
we find the following: 

“We are largely indebted to America, as much now /or 
securities as for goods imported,” 

This is an illustration of the disadvantage of having a jour- 
nal with two or more independent writers for it, who may 
give two or more independent, and, perhaps, totally contra- 
dictory accounts in respect to the same thing. Both the 
statements of the Zconomist cannot be correct, and possibly 
neither of them is, inasmuch as the flow of securities between 
England and this country may have been as strong one way 
as the other. The complexion of such statements depends 
upon the accident of the source of the information which is 
received and relied upon. A London dealer in securities, 
whose own purchases of securities in America may have 
exceeded his sales of securities to Americans, will say that 
the balance of the flow of securities is to England, while 
another London dealer, whose personal experience and observ- 
ation have been the other way, will give precisely the 
opposite version. 

We do not believe that it can be conclusively settled by 
any information to be obtained either in New York, or in 
London, or elsewhere, whether during 1880 Englishmen have 
purchased from Americans more securities than they have 
sold to Americans; but the course of our foreign trade 
demonstrates most satisfactorily that, during that year, the 
balance of the flow of our securities cannot have been out- 
ward, taking into account all the European countries 
(including England) with which we have dealings of that 
description. 

There is another question besides that of the flow of 
securities in or out of this country, which is settled by the 
foreign trade returns of 1880, and that is, whether our cur- 
rency is redundant or not. As it is on a coin basis, and 
at an actual parity with coin, the amount of it cannot long 
exceed such a figure as is consistent with maintaining our 
prices at an equilibrium with prices in other commercial 
countries on a coin basis. An excess of it would soon be 
shown by such diminished exports and increased imports as 
would produce an adverse balance of foreign trade. There 
is no symptom of that, either in the returns of 1880, or so 
far in 1881. The condition of the foreign trade is the. only 
reliable test of redundancy or deficiency in the volume of 
the currency. The (so-called) fer capita rule, in fixing the 
volume of currency, cannot be a sound one, inasmuch as the 
conditions of the use of money in different countries vary 
very widely. 

A report of Mr. James M. Swank, the Secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, shows that the total 
production of Bessemer steel in this country increased from 
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120,108 tons in 1872, to 1,203,173 tons in 1880, of which the 
increase in Bessemer steel rails was from 94,070 tons in 
1872, to 917,592 tons in 1880. In fact, the steel rail produc- 
tion in 1880 was probably greater by 50,000 tons, inasmuch 
as the above statement does not include rails rolled in iron- 
rolling mills from Bessemer blooms. Mr. Swank anticipates 
a large increase this year as compared with last. Many of 
the old mills are enlarging their plant, and several new 
Bessemer steel establishments will get into operation in 1881. 

The Bureau of Statistics reports that during 1880 the 
export of petroleum and petroleum products amounted to 
346,789,449 gallons, valued at $ 34,505,645, as compared with 
424,719,782 gallons, valued at $ 37,235,467, in 1879. 





ANOTHER MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


The President’s message to Congress settles the question 
that France has proposed another international conference 
with reference to the use of silver. 

The information from Berlin is as contradictory as usual, 
in respect to the real, ultimate policy of Bismarck. A Berlin 
dispatch to the London Pall Mall Gazette says he is for the 
gold standard, and does not favor a conference. fer contra, 
a telegram received in Paris from Berlin states that he has 
said if the United States accepted a return to the bi-metallic 
system, he would support the representation of Germany in 
the conference. 

As to the British feeling on the subject the London 
Economist of February 12, says: “If we cannot enter the 
monetary conference on the same footing as some other 
parties, we shall at least exercise toward it a very benevo- 
lent neutrality. Should, for instance, such a_ proposal be 
made to us as to increase the quality or fineness of the sil- 
ver in our coinage so as to make it less of a mere token 
currency, we should hardly object, or to increase somewhat 
the amount to which silver may be a legal tender.” 

What the fineness or quantity of the silver in British shil- 
lings may be is of no consequence to Englishmen or any- 
body’ else, so far as the value of such shillings is concerned, 
so long as that value is controlled, as at present, by limita- 
tion of quantity. It is true that an fncrease of the silver in 
those coins would make a certain new demand for the metal, 
but we do not believe that the British Government would 
incur a large and useless expense for such an object. An 
increase of the legal-tender power of the British silver coins 
is a more practical suggestion. That would make a larger 
use for such coins, and would render it possible to maintain 
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a larger quantity in circulation without diminishing their 
value. 

The Manchester Guardian, of February 18, makes the fol- 
lowing different suggestions: “A section of the Bank of 
England charter act provides that the issue department may 
emit notes upon silver, to the extent of one-fourth the 
amount of gold coin and bullion held by that department. 
The practice for many years has fallen into desuetude. If, 
however, it is now enforced, the bank might immediately buy 
over £ 6,000,000 worth of silver. It appears therefore, that 
without joining the ranks of bi-metallist countries, we can 
render them very substantial help. We do not say it would 
be wise to use the powers of the Bank to the full extent, 
and still less to do so at once. The above section of the 
act was intended to rectify the disproportion in supply of 
the two metals. There is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that the Government may see in the present cir- 
cumstances an occasion for using powers which have long 
been in abeyance.” 

Russia agrees to take part in the proposed monetary con- 
ference. 

A telegram (Feb. 18) from Rome says: “In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to-day, during a debate on the bill provid- 
ing for the abolition of the forced currency, Signor Luzzati 
proposed that State treasurers and banks, in making pay- 
ments, should, on demand, be obliged to give two-thirds in 
gold and one-third in silver. 

“Signor Magliani, Minister of Finance, declared that such 
a system would be highly prejudicial, and that its adoption 
would even affect the coming negotiations for the interna- 
tional monetary convention.” 

Italy must withdraw from the Latin Union before it can 
adopt such a proposition as that of Signor Luzzati. The 
fundamental principle of that Union is, that the coins of 
either metal struck at the mint of either of the nations 
composing the Union may discharge the whole of any debt, 
public or private, in all the other nations composing it, and 
that the option of the metal to be used shall belong always 
to the paying party. Possibly, Italy might require that when 
a debt is paid in Italian coins, there should be some particu- 
lar proportion of gold and silver in the payment, but it 
cannot deny either to French, Belgian, or Swiss gold or sil- 
ver coin, the faculty of discharging and satisfying the whole 
of any obligation whatever. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS IN EUROPE. 


The London. Zimes, of January 27th, had the following 
paragraph: ‘The Bank of France has tried to cure the 
gold drain by issuing notes. This has failed, as was pre- 
dicted. It is quite possible now that the only resort for the 
Bank is to fall back on the silver standard, persuading as 
many other countries as they can to join them.” It is quite 
apparent that there cannot be in London many believers in 
the estimate made within a year or two, that France pos- 
sesses eight or ten hundred million dollars in gold coins. 
That is the fancy figure of a M. Foville. Ail the probabili- 
ties are against it, and until recently all French authorities 
agreed in stating the whole metallic circulation of France, 
gold and silver, at $1,000,000,000, and it is known that the 
silver amounts to at least $500,000,000. Without doubt, 
France uses more money in proportion to population and 
commercial exchanges, than either Germany or _ Great 
Britain; but it is not credibie that in addition to 
$ 500,000,000 of full-tender silver money, of which Great 
Britain has none, and Germany has only about $ 100,000,000, 
France should have as much gold coin as Great Britain and 
Germany combined. As to Great Britain, its gold money is 
generally stated at $500,000,000, and no authority puts it 
above $600,000,000. As to Germany, its total gold coinage 
has been $ 432,000,000, and Soetbeer, in an estimate made in 
November, 1880, fixed the amount then possessed at only 
$330,000. 

In the Paris correspondence (January 15) of the London 
Economist, the following statement is made: ‘“ Tne Treasury 
has increased the rate of interest on its bonds from three to 
five months, from one-fourth to three-fourths per-cent.; six 
to eleven months, from one-half to one per-cent.; and for 
one year from one-half to one and one-half per-cent. Bonds 
redeemable in 1885 are issued at two and one-half per cent. 
premium, bearing four per cent. interest.”’ 

Bonds running for a year or less, at either the late or 
present rates of interest, can have been salable at par only 
by keeping the issue of them within very narrow limits. 

Purchasers of government securities in the Vienna market 
at the prices current on the 31st of December, 1880, 
obtained the following rates of interest upon the purchase 
money paid: 
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In respect to the proposed coin resumption in Italy, the 

London £conomist, of January 22, says: ‘The Italian Par- 
liamentary Commission has voted unanimously in favor of 
the Ministerial bill for bringing the paper circulation to 
ar.” 
’ The Paris correspondent (January 20) of the same jour- 
nal speaks of “the great operations in preparation by the 
Rothschilds for the Italian Government.” Those bankers 
had been applied to for the large loan needed for Italian 
resumption. 

The same correspondent says: 

“The Bank of France announces the creation of a new 
branch of business, or rather the extension, with greater 
facilities, of one already existing. At present the bank makes 
loans on securities at the current rate, which is usually one 
per cent. above the discount rate. These loans are, however, 
made for a fixed period of sixty days, neither more nor less. 
The bank will in future accept the deposits of securities, 
and the owners will be allowed to draw cheques on them 
without any further formality, at the current rate. The 
loans will not be made for more than ten days, and the 
drafts must be for sums not less than 100,000 francs, nor 
more than 3,000,000 francs.”’ 

Berlin dispatches, of Feb. 4, stated that Russia was about 
to offer a loan in the American market. That the idea of 
a Russian loan in the American market should be talked 
about, is a flattering recognition of the advancing financial 
position of this country; but it is really not probable that 
any attempt of the kind will be made at present. 

In London, February 6, the following dispatch from Berlin 
was published : 

“Prince Bismarck, approving the gold standard for Ger- 
many, does not favor the proposal of France for an inter- 
national conference on the silver question,” 

Whether or not he approves of “the gold standard for 
Germany,” is something which Bismarck has hitherto care- 
fully kept to himself, and we doubt whether the first confi- 
dant he makes in respect to that will be a _ telegraphic 
correspondent of a London newspaper. 

At a soiree given by Bismarck at Berlin, February 1, he 
was asked if the newly-constituted Economical Council would 
be permitted to consider the currency question. His reply 
was, that “Such matters would be approached by way of 
petition.” The truth manifestly is, that Bismarck contrived 
this Economical Council for the purpose of ridding himself 
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of the annoyance of self-constituted and so-called scientific 
bodies, made up in Germany very largely of bewildered 
theorists, who are constantly trying to turn the world upside 
down with new schemes and projects. 

The London Zconomist, of January 29, says that the common 
interest charge for carrying stocks at the Stock Exchange 
was then five per cent. per annum, and that in some 
instances ten per cent. was paid. It has also the following: 

‘““The United States bonds held in Europe are more likely 
to be remitted shortly for payment rather than conversion. 
The amounts of these bonds are variously estimated by 
those qualified to judge. But if we take the lowest esti- 
mate of £ 10,000,000, it is enough to produce a great effect 
on the Exchange.” 

It is possible that there is a misprint of Europe instead 
of England. An estimate that there are now no more than 
$ 50,000,000 of United States bonds held in all Europe is 
below the opinion commonly entertained here. 

So far as French custom-house returns are reliable in 
respect to the movement of coin and bullion, the excess of 
the export of gold coin and bullion over the import was 
157,518,473 francs in 1879, and 218,261,342 francs in 1880. Of 
silver bullion and coin the excess of imports over exports 
was 75,662,985 francs in 1879, and 38,908,367 francs in 1880. 

According to the German Imperial Statistical Office, the 
home production of silver in Germany was of the weight 
of 295,224 pounds in 1878, 335,330 in 1879 and 355,013 in 
1880. Of the production in 1880, the manipulation of for- 
eign ores yielded 87,000 pounds, and the remainder was 
obtained principally from four mines. During 1880 the gold 
procured was $325,000, chiefly from washings of portions of 
the Rhine. 

On the 17th of February the Bank of England reduced its 
discount rate from three and one-half to three per cent. The 
main purpose of the previous raising of it, was to prevent 
the export of gold to this country. In our last number we 
expressed the opinion, which has been speedily verified by 
the event, that to prevent such an export would not require 
any large increase of discount rates by the great banks on 
the other side of the water. Europe possesses American 
securities in abundance, and with the high prices for them 
prevailing in our markets, a very little pressure on the Euro- 
pean markets suffices to send them this way. That is pre- 
cisely what has happened during the last two months. 

It will not be a contest for gold between Europe and 
America, which will, either this year or next, cause high 
discount rates in Paris or London. Those rates may become 
high, and in Paris the apprehension seems to be that they 
will. If that happens, the cause of it will be a contest for 
gold between the great European banks themselves. The 
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immediate future is too obscure to justify confident predic- 
tions of any kind. The impending conference in respect to 
silver may result in great changes. 

A coin resumption by Italy, of which the probability seems 
to increase, will seriously affect the general situation, unless 
the Latin Union materially relaxes, or entireiy abandons, its 
present agreement to coin no more silver until 1885. With 
that agreement in force, the entire Italian demand for coin 
as a basis for resumption, will have the same effect upon 
Europe and the world as an equal demand for gold. It is 
true that Italy may borrow what it needs wholly in silver, 
but it can only be the silver five-franc pieces now circulating 
in France, Belgium and Switzerland. These countries, now 
debarred from coining any more silver five-franc pieces, can 
make good the loss of them only by importing and coining 
gold. If bi-metallism, with the free coinage of silver, is 
restored, this difficulty will be avoided. 
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TAXATION OF THE BANKS. ¥ | 

By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. F 
An article in the BANKER’s MaGAzineE for January, 1881, . 
(p. 496), after stating the familiar restriction imposed by eI 
the National Banking law upon State taxation of National a 


banks, explained recent decisions of the Supreme Court at ye 
Washington upon the enforcement of the rule, and the a 
manner in which the banks may be protected, by injunction « 
in the Federal courts, against excessive State taxes. The at 
decisions of the Supreme Court are, of course, authoritative ye 
and obligatory throughout the country; they render it com- | 
paratively unimportant to consider what the State courts 
may have decided for or against the same positions. There , 
are, however, recent decisions of State courts explaining in i: | 
what manner, in several States, the rule, as it has been eI 
explained by the Supreme Court, will be carried into effect ; 
the local judiciary perceiving the duty and necessity of 
conforming the State law and its administration to the : 
Congressional rule. s | 
In Missouri, in 1880,* and in Georgia a few years earlier, a 
the endeavor was made to sustain a city in imposing a tax 
Or exacting a license fee from a National bank. The view 
appears to have been that the authority of a city to tax a 
business carried on within its limits might be distinguished 
from a State tax law, and so might be deemed not in con- 
flict with the rule prescribing equal taxation. But the Court 


* City of Carthage v. First Nat. Bank of Carthage,2 Browne Nat. Bank Cas. 279. 
+t Mayor, &c., of Macon v. First Nat. Bank of Macon, 59 Ga. 648. 
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in both cases held the tax invalid. They declared the prin- 
ciple to be that the National banks are agencies of the 
general Government, and cannot be taxed by State authority, 
except as Congress has permitted; and that Congress has 
permitted only taxing the real property and taxing the 
shares; the business of the bank cannot be taxed under 
authority of State laws. And city ordinances derive their 
authority only from the law of the State. The same prin- 
ciples have been emphatically recognized in Alabama. The 
city of Mobile in one case,* and the County of Sumter in 
another,t assumed to assess taxes on National banks within 
their limits; and the State Supreme Court decided against 
them on the express ground that National banks are not 
subject to State taxation except so far as Congress has 
authorized. 

The chief discussion in these two cases, however, turned 
not upon any attempt to make a distinction in favor of a 
tax by a municipality as compared with one by a State, 
but upon a question of right to tax capital stock. The 
device employed in these cases for increasing the tax col- 
lectable consisted in assessing the entire capital stock of the 
bank for one tax, laid in an aggregate sum; and this was 
pronounced unlawful. Neither of the decisions interferes 
with the practice of a National bank’s paying in the behalf 
of shareholders such tax as may have been assessed on the 
shares and against the shareholders. But they both declare 
that a State cannot assess in a gross sum a tax, as against 
the corporation and upon its capital stock. The judges say 
that National banks are, in their corporate capacity, subject 
to impositions for the public revenue in two cases only: 
First, in favor of the United States, by the duties to be 
paid to the Treasurer; and, second, in favor of each State, 
upon their real prorerty therein. A series of Supreme Court 
decisions has established that a State has no independent 
authority over National banks—which are to be deemed 
agencies of Congress—and no power to lay any tax upon 
them, except such as may be assessed on their real property. 
This is the only tax which a State can assess upon a Na- 
tional bank asa corporation. The further privilege of taxing 
the shares is so expressed as to render it, in legal effect, 
only a privilege of taxing shareholders as individuals, upon 
their respective interests. As the capital is composed of or 
represented by the shares, and the shareholders constitute 
the corporation, there may be little- practical difference be- 
tween assessing the bank with a gross sum upon its entire 
capital stock, and assessing the corporators separately upon 
their respective shares; but the difference, such as it is, 
must be observed, if a bank demands it. It is the differ- 


* National Commercial Bank of Mobile v. Mayor, &c., of Mobile, 62 Ala. 284. 
+ Sumter County v. National Bank of Gainesville, id. 464. 
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ence between the several parts and one whole; between the 
tributaries and the river; between individual partners and 
an aggregated partnership. The capital stock of a bank and 
the shares are not the same property. The shareholders and 
the corporation are different persons. The policy of denying 
to State legislatures the privilege and power to tax the 
capital stock, while expressly granting the right to tax shares, 
was a question for Congress, and the enactment it has made, 
by granting only the latter, impliedly forbids the former. A 
State may direct a National bank to pay the tax assessed 
upon the shares. but may not assess a tax against the bank 
upon its stock. 

Whether the having imposed a tax upon the real prop- 
erty limits the power to tax the shares, or wice versa, has 
been considered in two cases. The story of a case in Mary- 
land* was that the assessors assessed the bank in its cor- 
porate name for its banking house and lot; and assessed the 
shares to the shareholders at their full value (par and a 
premium). The bank complained of this mode of assess- 
ment on the ground that it involved double taxation. To 
tax the same property twice is not indeed contrary to any 
specific prohibitions of Congress,—the banking law allows 
(within limits) taxing the shares and the real property— 
but so doing is generally deemed contrary to natural justice 
and sound policy, and is forbidden by several of the State 
constitutions. The Maryland courts considered the objection 
a sound one, and ordered the tax officers to strike out the 
banking house and lot from their assessment papers. The 
judges said that the stock or shares of a bank represent 
its entire property ; hence to tax the shares at market value 
and also to tax the building, involves, in effect, taxing the 
building twice; which is contrary to established law in Mary- 
land, though it may not be unlawful in other States. The 
story of a case in Pennsylvaniat was that a tax was laid on 
the shares, and was paid by the bank. This was done 
under a State law saying that after such a payment made 
by a bank, the ‘shares, capital and profits shall be exempt 
from all other taxation.’”’ Such an enactment comes to the 
Same thing as the constitutional rule in Maryland forbid- 
ding double taxation; it shields a bank from a tax on its 
building, additional to one on its shares. And there would 
have been no dispute that the banking house and lot ought 
to be exempt from taxation if it had not been for one cir- 
cumstance, viz., a portion of the building not required for 
the business of the bank was occupied by the cashier and 
his family as a residence. The argument for the tax officers 
was that only such a building as was needful for the proper 
business of the corporation was free. But the court said 


* Commissioners of Frederick v. Farmers & Mechanics’ Nat. Bank, 48 Md. 117. 
+Lancaster v. Lancaster Co. Nat. Bank, 7 Week. Notes, 29; Browne Nat. Bank Cas., 415. 
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that the shares represented the entire invested capital of 
the bank, including its whole building, no matter how used. 
In paying the proper tax upon its shares the corporation 
had paid, in effect, a tax on the building—on the cashier’s 
rooms as well as on the office portion. A banking house is 
a necessary incident to a bank’s business; and if it be some- 
what larger than is absolutely necessary for mere office pur- 
poses, the fact that the cashier resides in the unnecessary 
portion forms no reason why the bank should be taxed 
twice ; especially if it does not appear that he pays any 
rent. 

Some rules of minor importance are stated in recently pub- 
lished cases. In Pennsylvania the question arose as to taxa- 
bility of a State bank during the process of converting it to 
a National bank; and the court held that it continues liable 
to State taxes, until all the steps required by the State law 
for severing its connection with the State banking system 
have been completed. The Pennsylvania law requires a con- 
verted bank to furnish evidence of its change to the Audi- 
tor-General, who must certify the fact to the Governor, who 
must make proclamation of it through the newspapers. 
Until this proclamation has been made a tax levied accord- 
ing to State law may be valid. For a bank may be both a 
State and a National institution at the same time; and 
although in the former capacity it can not be taxed by the 
State, yet in the latter it may be, so long as it remains under 
and enjoys the protection of State laws.* In New Hamp- 
shire a bank complained that the tax officers, in valuing the 
shares for taxation, had included the surplus fund which 
the bank (in obedience to Revised Statutes, § 5199) had 
reserved from its net profits; but the court said that it was 
right to include this.t In Colorado it has been held that a 
tax levied subsequent to the insolvency of a National bank 
upon its property, is subordinate to the rights of the receiver 
of the bank, although his appointment was made after the 
levy of the tax.[ In Ohio the State taxing officers lacked 
the necessary information to enable them to tax depositors 
in a National bank on the sums of money which they had 
on deposit; and they asked the court to require the cashier 
to show them the books of the bank; but the directors 
ordered him not to do so; and the United States Circuit 
Court said that’ he could not be compelled.§ 


+} * Commonwealth v. Manufacturers’ &c. Bank of Philadelphia, 2 Pearson ( Pa.) 386. 
+ Strafford Nat. Bank v. Dover, 2 Browne Nat. Bank Cas. 296. 
+ Woodford v, Ellsworth, 2 Browne Nat, Bank Cas. 216. 

&§ First Nat. Bank of Youngtown v. Hughes, Browne Nat. Bank Cas, 176. 
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THE LOANS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Among the tables appended to the last report of the © 
Comptroller of the Currency, will be found very interesting - 


and valuable exhibits of the number of loans of the 
National banks at different dates, with the average amount 
of each loan, and comparisons in both particulars with the 
Banks of Germany and France. 

On the 2d of October, 1879, the number then outstanding 
of the loans of all the Nationa] banks was 809,269, for an 
aggregate amount of $ 875,013,107, making an average of 
$ 1.082 for each loan. In 1867 the average amount of each 
loan was $1.909. There would thus seem to be established 
a decided tendency in the National banks to multiply the 
numbers and diminish the average amount of their loans, but 
the present average amount is far greater than is shown in 
the discount lines of the French and German banks. In 
Paris, during the year 1879, the French Bank discounted 
3,902,213 bills, averaging $172 each. During the same year 
the German Bank discounted in Berlin, 533,564 bills averag- 
ing $494 each. In respect to the loans of the National banks 
of the City of New York; outstanding on the 2d of October, 
1879, the average amount of each loan was $ 3,962. 

The average amount of each loan on the 2d of October, 
1879, was as follows, in the four sectional divisions of the 
States, and in certain cities : 


Average of Average of 

each loan, each loan. 
New England States... $1,553 - Philadelphia .......... $ 1,689 
Middle States.......... 1,176 of Rt wedeneees 1,594 
Southern States........ 781 6A New Orleans.......... 1,937 
Western States........ 713 os CIRGIMAE 0000 ccccccce 1,233 
i a ial lad wn 3,08 3 si ae 2,244 
New York City........ 3,902 “ San Francisco......... 6,843 


In 1867, the aggregate amount of loans made during the 
entire year was $ 3,351,004,667, of an average duration of 
seventy days. It is the opinion of the Comptroller that the 
average duration of loans had fallen in 1879 to sixty days. 
On that supposition, and on the further assumption that the 
amount of loans known to have been outstanding October 2, 
1879, may be taken as the average of the loans outstanding 
during the year, he arrives at the conclusion that the num- 
ber of loans made during the year was 4,849,614, of an 
aggregate amount of $5,250,000,000. 
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We then have, as a comparison of the number, aggregate 
amount and average amount of the loans in 1879, of the 
United States National banks and the Banks of France and 
Germany (including their branches) the following figures: 


Number of loans. Amount. Average. 

Germany......... 2,374,394 . $ 852,175,650 . $ 358 go 

a 8,071,505 " 1,452,175,289 , 180 00 

United States..... 4,849,014 , 5,250,000,000 : 1,082 58 
— mee 





PROGRESS OF BANKING LAW. 


LIABILITY FOR SPECIAL DEPOSITS. 


The Supreme Court at Washington having authoritatively 
decided that a National bank has corporate power to be- 
come bound for a special deposit, such as a box of Gov- 
ernment bonds received into the bank vaults for safe keeping,* 
discussions in the State courts upon that question have 
become unimportant. The Supreme Court decision establishes 
the general proposition for the whole country, that National 
banks may become thus liable. But State decisions upon the 
administration of the rule are all the more important, now 
that the rule itself is established. Two such decisions are 
reported in recent volumes. One, in Pennsylvania, relates 
to the extent of the liability.| The deposit in controversy 
consisted of a parcel of five-twenty bonds, and the fact on 
which the law question turned was that the Allentown Bank 
accepted the charge of them from the customer without any 
compensation, and merely to oblige. For seven or eight 
years the bonds were safely kept, and the interest was regu- 
larly collected by the cashier and paid to the owner. At 
length, however, a private banking firm of which Blumer, 
the president of the bank, was a member, became embar- 
rassed, and the president abstracted these bonds, with a 
number of other securities, from the vaults of the bank, 
and used them in Philadelphia to raise money for his part- 
nership. On discovery of this the depositor sued the bank. 
There was no dispute that the act of the president was a 
fraudulent embezzlement ; but the bank resisted the suit on 
the ground that there had not béen any such corporate 
negligence as should render the institution liable ; that the 
president alone and individually was at fault. The decision 
was, that the bonds having been taken in charge as matter 

* The decision was explained in the BANK#R’s MaGazine for January, 1881, p. 496. 

+ First National Bank of Allentown v. Rex, 89 Pa. St. 308. It does mot seem easy to 


reconcile this decision with that of Cutting v. Marlow, 78 N. Y~454, narrated in the BANK- 
ER’S MAGAzine for January., 1881, p. 499, 
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of favor, the bank was ‘‘a bailee without reward,’ and was 
liable only upon proof of gross negligence. The mere fact 
that the president has used the bonds to raise money for 
his own private purposes does not, in these cases, render 
the corporation liable; but some proof is necessary of neglect, 
by the directors, of that measure of care which even inat- 
tentive persons would take of bonds of their own. If, for 
example, the embezzlement was committed with the knowl- 
edge of the bank officers, and with their assent or without 
any effort on their part to preserve or recover the property 
for the owner, that would be such negligence as would 
render the bank itself liable. 

The other case occurred in New York, and relates to the 
question who may, on behalf of a National bank, accept a 
special deposit.* The package of bonds in controversy was 
brought to the banking house by the owner and left with the 
teller. For two years or more it was safely kept in the 
vault, but at length was lost. What became of it seems to 
have been unknown. The bank disputed the authority of 
the teller to bind the bank by an engagement to keep a 
special deposit. The circumstances, as shown, were that the 
bank had been accustomed to receive similar packages from 
various persons, some of whom were directors; that the e. 
directors did not act very systematically in holding meet- ‘ 
ings or superintending the business, but left all details to ¢ 
the cashier; and that either the cashier, or the teller—who 
was was the cashier’s son and often acted in his father’s 
absence—was wont to take these packages, sometimes telling 
the person offering a deposit that the parcel would be at 
his risk, and sometimes omitting to give such notice. The 
Court of Appeals said that this way of doing business au- 
thorized a jury to believe that the teller received the package 
in question acting in behalf of the bank, and with the gen- 
eral assent of the directors; and that if such were the case ‘ 
the bank was liable notwithstanding the transaction was with " 
the teller only. sh 

Three decisions may well be narrated in connection with 
the foregoing, in which money was deposited with National 
bank officers for special purposes, or upon certificate of 
deposit, and the liability of the bank was questioned. Two 
of these arose out of the embezzlements of the same Presi- 
dent of the Allentown Bank, by whom the five-twenty bonds 
Just now mentioned were abstracted. A customer deposited 
$1,000 in the bank, taking a receipt signed by the president 
Stating that it was received to be invested in bonds, and 
that interest on it was to be allowed until they should be 
procured. The Court declared the rule to be well recognized 
that a National bank is not authorized to act as agent or 
broker in the purchase of bonds, etc. ; and said that, as the gist 


* Pattison v. Syracuse Nat. Bank, 22 Alb. L. J. 506; Browne Nat. Bank Cas. 319. 
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of the transaction consisted in an undertaking to purchase 
bonds for the depositor, and as the promise to pay interest 
was merely incidental, the affair could not be considered as 
a transaction of the bank. The only claim of the depositor 
was against the president individually. Another customer 
brought money to the bank and asked the teller for an 
interest-bearing certificate.* The teller handed him a cer- 
tificate. He looked at it but was dissatisfied ; he said: “ This 
reads Blumer & Co. I want nothing but First National bank 
certificates.” The teller answered that it was the same thing 
and the customer then accepted it. But when the banking- 
house of Blumer & Co. failed the bank repudiated the 
transaction. The Court said that it could not be permitted 
to do so. The teller’s statement was a fraud upon the de- 
positor. Now a bank cannot set up a fraud of its own 
officers in answer to a depositor’s demand for repayment of 
his money. In the third caset the bank was accustomed to 
allow its president to do a sort of Savings-bank business on 
his own account. Money was daily received on deposit (and 
paid out) by the teller, in behalf of the bank, and it was 
also frequently received by the same teller as agent for the 
president in his individual business; for deposits of the lat- 
ter class the teller was accustomed to give a certificate of 
deposit signed by the president individually. The teller had 
a parcel of these individual certificates, signed in blank, in 
readiness for customers of the president. One day a depos- 
itor came bringing $500, which he intended to deposit in the 
bank; and he so stated to the teller, and gave him the 
money. The teller, however, gave him one of the president's 
individual certificates. The depositor took this, not knowing, 
probably, anything about the president’s individual business, 
but, at any rate, believing that it was given as the engage- 
ment of the bank for the money. ‘The money was placed 
by the teller in the bank’s money-drawer and was mingled 
with its other funds. The Court held that the bank was 
liable to repay it. Doing business in such a loose and 
unusual way was well adapted to lead customers to suppose 
that the bank was responsible for their deposits, and any 
one who made his deposit in that belief ought to be allowed 
to hold the bank for the money. And this is not the only 
instance of trouble arising from confusion in the manage- 
ment of two deposit institutions. In Fishkill, the Fishkill 
Nationai Bank and the Fishkill Savings Institute were two 
distinct corporations having different presidents; but they 
employed the same subordinate officers, occupied the same 
banking room, and did business over the same _ counter. 
Bartow was cashier of the bank and treasurer of the Sav- 
ings Institute. He was indicted for embezzling money 0! 
the bank. There was no doubt that he had received the 


* Steckel v. First Nat. Bank of Allentown, 10 Reporter, 442. 
+ West v. First Nat. Bank of Elmira, 3 Week. Dig 527. 
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money; but, upon peculiar circumstances indicating that he 
received it for the Savings Institute and not for the Bank, 
his counsel were able to make a plausible defence.* 


MORTGAGE SECURITIES. 


Two decisions are reported, recently, from State courts, 
upon a principle important to the rights of National banks, 
in enforcement of mortgages, against the objection that in 
taking the mortgage the bank exceeded its powers. The 
restrictions imposed by the banking law (ev. Stat. § 5,137) 
upon the banks in purchasing and holding real property are 
familiar. Suppose they are exceeded in the acceptance of a 
mortgage, so that a bank holds a mortgage which under the 
law it was not authorized to take—what is the consequence ? 
Can the borrower take the objection to defeat the right 
of the bank to collect the debt fairly due? The cases 
mentioned—following a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, in 1878+t—sustain the interest of the banks, and 
say it should not follow that because the bank ought not 
to have taken the mortgage, therefore the mortgagor need 
not pay his loan. In a New Jersey case{ Graham and 
Post borrowed $15,000 from the National Bank of the State 
of New York, for which they gave their note; and James 
and Archibald Graham, with their wives, gave a mortgage 
on New Jersey real property to secure the note. In the 
suit to foreclose this mortgage the sole defence was want 
of power in the bank to take it; and the court said that 
as the loan, the note, and the mortgage, were all given as 
parts of one transaction, the mortgage could not be con- 
sidered as authorized by the banking law. But they declared 
that the objection was unavailing to defeat the suit to fore- 
close. If the bank had exceeded its power, that might be a 
breach of duty toward Government, and Government could 
take proceedings to redress it. But only Government could 
object. There would be no justice in allowing the mort- 
gagors to defeat the security, and the borrowers to retain 
the money loaned, because, in taking the security the bank 
exceeded its power. The same view was taken in an Illinois 
case§ where the only material difference in the facts was 
that the borrower alone gave the mortgage; there was no 
third person, as guarantor, or wife, concerned. It has also 
been taken in Iowal] in a suit apparently similar in its facts 
to the Illinois decision. Thus the State courts are gener- 
ally accepting and enforcing (as indeed they should do) the 
principle settled by the Supreme Court, viz. : that a proceed- 
ing by the Government to dissolve the corporation is the 


* Bartow v. People, 73 N. Y. 3 377. 

+ Union National Bank v. Matthews, 98 U. S. 6 a 

t Graham v. National Bank of New York, 32 

; Warner v. DeWitt County National Bank, 4 Bradu: ot ) 305. 

| First National Bank of Waterloo v. Elmore, 6 N. W. Reporter, 547: 
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proper penal consequence for taking an unauthorized mort- 
gage, and not a loss of the money loaned. In a Minnesota 
case* a borrower from a National bank lodged as secur- 
ity shares of stock in a corporation the property of which 
consisted solely in real estate ; and, when he was sued, made 
the defence that the transaction was in effect securing the 
bank on real estate, and was therefore not within the cor- 
porate power. But the court held that whatever the property 
of the corporation might be, an assignment of its shares was 
not giving a mortgage security on real estate, but was a 
pledge of corporate stock. For this reason the question of 
the effect of taking an unauthorized mortgage was not con- 
sidered. 


THE DEFENCE OF USURY. 


The question has been raised in the Iowa Supreme Court 
whether that court (or any State tribunal) ought to enter- 
tain the plea of usury against a National bank. The argu- 
ment for the bank was that the forfeiture imposed for tak- 
ing usury is a statute penalty, specifically created by the 
National banking law; and that only United States Courts 
have jurisdiction to enforce a punishment for an offence 
depending solely on a United States law—Congress cannot 
leave to the State Courts the enforcement of penalties. 
The court saidt that entertaining usury as a defence to 
an an action, a note or contract is not exactly a_ proceed- 
ing to punish the offence, but is in the nature of a civil 
right of the borrower growing out of the violation of law. 
Hence, for a State Court either to entertain the defence of 
usury when the bank sues the borrower, or to entertain an 
action by the borrower under the banking law to recover 
double the amount of usury he has actually paid, may be 
lawful. If the proceeding were a direct one for the punish- 
ment of usury regarded as an offence, it ought to be 
brought in the Federal Court. 

In a suit brought by a National bank in Pennsylvania, 
upon a discounted note, the defendant pleaded usury, and it 
was clearly shown that more than legal interest was charged 
and received by the bank for the period between the dis- 
counting of the note and its maturity. The bank did not 
dispute that interest prior to the maturity of the note was 
forfeited. But considerable time had elapsed between the 
maturity of the note and the trial of the action; and the 
counsel for the bank argued that interest for this time was 
not affected. There is some ground-for such an argument; 
thus, in States where there is a lawful rate of interest pre- 
scribed, but parties are allowed by special contract to agree 
for a higher rate, it has sometimes been held that a higher 


* Baldwin v. State Nat. Bank, 1 N. W. Reporter, 261; Browne Nat. Bank Cas. 278. 
+ National Bank of Winterset v. Eyre,2N. W. Reporter,995; Browne Nat. Bank Cas. 234 
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rate stipulated in a note runs only till its maturity, and that 
after maturity until judgment, the lender can recover only 
the regular rate indicated by law for cases where there is no 
special contract. For it may be said that the interest recov- 
erable after maturity, rests upon different grounds of right 
from that which accrues before; the one being damages for 
the delay, the other, part of the money promised by the 
note. But the court held* that no such distinction can be 
taken in regard to the effect of usury under the banking law. 
Reserving legal interest on the discount of a note, forfeits 
the entire interest which the note carries with it; as well as 
that which would otherwise be recoverable from maturity to 
judgment, by way of damages, as that which accrues from 
the making of the note to its maturity, by the tenor of the 
instrument. 





MASSACHUSETTS DEBTS. 


The following statement of the public debts of Massachu- 
setts has been compiled by Robert P. Porter, who has 
charge of that special division of the census: 


Bonded debt. Floating debt. Gross debt. Sinking funds. Net dedi. 
State.....00. $ 33,020,464 . $14,262 . $33,034,726 . $12,875,248 . $20,159,478 
Counties .... 125,000 . 1,229,670 . 1,354,070 . 72,741 . 1,281,929 
UIEB. cccncce 69,075,202 . 1,891,100 . 70,906,302 . 16,930,166 . 54,036,136 
es 7,713,282 . 8,553,265 . 16,266,547 . 585,018 . 15,681,529 














Totals. $ 109,933,948 . $11,688,297 . $121,622,245 . $30,463,173 . $91,159,072 


SARE SEO Ey PE SRT Ri RIE 


So Se gots DBE Br ip aE tS ge 
















The rates of interest paid upon the bonded debt will 
appear from the following table : 





Amounts of bonds drawing 7 per cent. interest........... $ 3,960,366 
a“ a“ “ 6% “ ee ee 1,184,334 

“ u " 6 " ©  ~eeensescece 41,063,950 

" “ " 5% “ > i i#i »seseseesse« 455,397 

u ” n 5 "  <sedaasceeda 56,440,281 

u u M 4% a@ o  é¢nemesioum 1,749,650 

a" g u 4 “ ee 5» yCOO 

$ 109,933,948 


Of this aggregate of bonds, all except $5,795,417 have 
been issued since 1859. Much the larger part of them do 
not mature before 1890, and $14,173,574 cannot be paid 
until after 1900. 

Of these debts, $29,667,724 have originated in water 
works, which, as a whole, yield a satisfactory revenue. 

The next largest item of debt, $19,255,729, originated in 
“railroad and other aid.’”’ Of that sum, $17,738,966 is a 


* First Nat. B’k of Uniontown v. Stauffer, 26 Int. Rev. Rec. 77; Browne Nat. B’k Cas. 178. 
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State debt and has grown chiefly out of the construction of 


the Hoosac Tunnel. 
Of other leading items of debt, the following are given : 


CC Ge Wisc dv ecerensddciscccoosescees $ 12,860,788 
i ha Bile al i be ciaalla a nnieh eaaba an ck ae 6,392,281 
re eel aie Dade ead eee eei neem inninds aan 13,957,107 
SERRE aS hee) ae ae nee ee eee 4,139,847 
EE EE EE ne ener 2,530,318 


The practice of the State has been uniform, to accompany 
the creation of every debt with a sinking fund for its 
extinguishment at maturity. That system will finally free the 
State of all existing debts, and it is hardly probable in the 
present condition of public opinion, that any new State debt 
will be contracted, except under the pressure of war. There 
is no State better able to pay as it goes than Massachusetts. 

In respect to municipal debts, we have often referred to 
the admirable law passed by Massachusetts in 1875, provid- 
ing for the gradual but certain payment of all debts then 
existing, and providing also in respect to debts thereafter- 
wards contracted: (1) that the totality should not exceed a 
fixed per centage of the taxable property ; (2) that the term 
of such debts should be limited to short periods, varying 
with the nature of the object for which they are incurred, 
and (3) that at the time of the creation of every new debt 
new revenues should be provided and set apart as a sinking 
fund, sufficient to discharge such debt at maturity. This 
Massachusetts law is worthy of all commendation, and is 
an example fit to be followed everywhere. The _ perpetua- 
tion of public debts is the worst opprobrium and scourge 
of modern civilization. 

The census investigations, in charge of Mr. Porter, show 
that the aggregate of local public debts in this country, exceeds 
even the highest of all previous estimates. This fact will 
attract to the subject an increased degree of attention, and 
cause an active discussion of the means of arresting the further 
growth of the evil, and of finally getting rid of it alto- 
gether. Massachusetts has set a good example. If any 
State can improve upon it, so much the better. 

The great magnitude of local public debts, gives an added 
force to the arguments in favor of the steady and efficient 
reduction of the National debt. Such a reduction will 
constantly liberate capital, which will tend to be invested 
in the local debts, and thereby enable them to be carried 
at more favorable rates of interest. Many overburdened 
municipalities have already been greatly aided in this way. 
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THE CURRENCY AND COMMERCE OF CUBA. 


During the recent discussions of the currency question in 
this country, the experiences of the island of Cuba appear 
to have been overlooked. This may be partly due to the 
fact that these experiences teach the same lessons which had 
already received ample illustration elsewhere; partly to the 
limited information accessible on the subject in this country. 
It was different in the currency discussions of forty years 
ago. In 1842, when the question of establishing a National 
bank was pending in the United States Senate, Mr. Benton 
pointed triumphantly to Cuba as illustrating the benefits 
derived from hard money. ‘“ Holland and Cuba,” he says, 
“have the best currencies in the world; it is gold and the 
commercial bill of exchange with small silver for change, and 
not a particle of bank paper.” He dwells with special 
emphasis upon the currency of Cuba, as an instance of “a 
pure metallic currency of gold—twelve millions of dollars of 
it to a population of one million of souls, half slaves—not 
a particle of paper money, prices of labor and _ property 
higher than in the United States, industry active, commerce 
flourishing.”” The statement concerning Holland was a mis- 
take, that country then having a bank-note circulation of 
about $12,000,000, but so far as it related to Cuba it was 
not destitute of justice. 

During the previous fifty years a concurrence of circum- 
stances had contributed to the enrichment of Cuba. A more 
liberal commercial policy had been adopted by the mother 
country; immigration had been encouraged; and, owing to 
the loss of Florida and Louisiana, and to the political dis- 
turbances of Spain and the other Spanish American colo- 
nies, Cuba had become a place of general refuge. Population 
had increased from 172,620 in 1775, to 704,487 in 1827, and 
1,007,624 in 1841. The number of coffee plantations had 
increased from sixty in 1800, to 2,027 in 1827. The exports 
of sugar had grown from an average of 5,570,000 Ibs. in 
1760-67 tO 250,000,000 Ibs. in 1832, and 337,131,000 lbs. in 
1841. The valuation of the island in 1830 was placed at 
$ 507,000,000, or about $720 to each inhabitant, being three 
times as much per capita, as that of the United States. The 
revenue increased from $885,358 in 1778, to $1,136,918 in 
1794, $9,086,406 in 1828, and $12,134,842 in 1842. During 
the severe and long-continued depression in the United 
States extending from 1837 to 1842, Cuba enjoyed an era of 
uninterrupted prosperity, as shown by the following statistics 
of foreign trade: 
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Imports. Exports. Total, 

1826-30 (5 years).. $86,680,948 - $71,033,765 - $157,714,713 
Average ........... 17,330,190. 14,206,753 . 31,542,943 
1831-35 (5 years).. 88,543,760 ‘ 69,057,029 - 157,600,789 
PE ensdedcdnes 17,708,752 i 13,811,406 : 31,520,158 
 sisuenuwenmenes 22,551,909 ‘ 15,398,245 ; 37,950,214 
Ore 22,940,357 : 20,346,407 : 43,286,7 

i Gvccndéwaeisews 24,729,878 : 20,471,102 ‘ 45,200,980 
iis cnedinitoas 25,217,790 . 21,481,848 - 46,699,644 
hada ate aceeaticias 24,700,189 . 25,941,783 - §0,641,972 
REE 25,081,408 . 26,774,615 . 51,856,023 
 iakdsncccwceus 24,637,527 ; 26,684,701 ; 51,322,228 


This exemption from the revulsions in trade, which were 
elsewhere scattering ruin among all classes, was due mainly 
to the sound metallic currency in use in the island, and to 
the limited extension of the credit system. Of the exports, 
the greater part were sold for cash, scarcely five per cent. 
being sold on credit, and that only at sixty or ninety days 
at the most. Of the imports about one-fifth sold for cash, 
and the remainder on credits, varying from one to eight 
months, the mean credit being about five months. With 
credit restrained within these moderate limits, obligations 
were in general met at maturity. “Commercial discredit, 
when it occurs,” said an intelligent writer in 1842, “attaches 
to individuals and not classes.” 

The currency was not indeed perfect, though far superior 
to the worthless bank notes which constituted the only cur- 
rency in some parts of the United States. The gold coins 
of Cuba were the ounce or doubloon at an arbitrary value 
of $17, and its fractional parts, halves, quarters and eighths. 
The silver in circulation before 1841 consisted of pistareens 
and their subdivisions, at an arbitrary value of four pista- 
reens to the dollar, their real value being five to the dollar. 
This over-valuation of these silver coins caused them to seek 
the island in great quantities from the mother country, and 
led to the manufacture of counterfeits. In 1827, an attempt 
was made to prevent their importation, but it did not 
succeed. To remedy the evils thus resulting, the Govern- 
ment, in October, 1841, issued an edict calling in this silver 
currency in order to have it restamped and re-issued at the 
rate of five to a dollar. The amount called in was 
$ 5,153,088, and the amount paid out was $ 4,188,340, leaving 
a loss of $964,748, which was borne by the Government. As 
a result, the excess of exports of silver in 1%42 and 1843 was 
$ 769,959, leaving $3,418,381 of silver in circulation January 
I, 1844. 

In the eleven years, 1833-43 inclusive, the imports of gold 
had been $9,543,876 and the exports “$ 3,077,487, showing an 
excess of imports of $6,466,389. This excess of imports 
added to the amount of silver remaining in circulation gives 
a total of $9,884,770, in addition to the gold in circulation 
at the beginning of 1833, giving a currency estimated at 
$12,000,000 or $13,000,000, January 1, 1844. At this time 
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commenced a_ less prosperous period. In 1844 a long 
drought was followed by a destructive hurricane which 
caused a large decrease in the exports. During the five 
years, 1846-50, the total trade amounted to $ 259,880,730, an 
average of $51,976,146; $135,735,799 being imports, and 
$ 124,144,931 exports. During the four years 1851-54 the 
foreign trade was as follows: 


Imports. Exports. Totals. 
incce cenvekeoes $ 32,311,430 . $31,341,683 . $63,653,113 
PTET T TTT Tr 29,780,242 , 27,453,930 ~ 575234,178 
ses censdewsnsuce 27,789,800 , 31,210,405 . 59,000,205 
0 31,394,578 ‘ 32,683,731 . 64,078,309 


From this date complete statistics are obtainable only at 
intervals. The era of an exclusively metallic currency ended 
with the year 1856. Near the close of this period, in 1855, 
the products of the island were valued at $77,900,000 as 
compared with $49,252,954 in 1830. The population was 
about 1,200,000, giving a per capita product of about $65, 
being about equal to the estimated product per capita for 
the United States in 1840. Of this product the Government 
took $13,885,400, or nearly nineteen per cent. in the shape 
of taxes. The exports of sugar had reached 841,064,000 Ibs. 
The number of sugar estates in 1850 was 1,442, and the 
number of miles of railroad, 394—all this in spite of the 
blighting influence of slavery and Spanish misrule. A 
writer in the Merchants’ Magazine, of February, 1853, sums 
up the result of a careful review in the following words: 
“Tt is certain on a review of her condition and affairs, that 
Cuba carries on a great and healthy trade, that wealth has 
rapidly accumulated, and that agriculture and commerce have 
been swiftly extended, and that much capital has _ been 
expended in various improvements, without any aid from 
foreign loans or credits, or any of the plans pursued else- 
where to enlarge the currency. Under a better political 
system a vastly greater result could have been accomplished.” 

The currency of Cuba ceased to be exclusively metallic in 
January, 1857, when the first paper currency was issued by 
the Spanish Bank of Havana. This bank was organized in 
February, 1856, with a capital of $3,000,000, and a charter 
for twenty-five years, by which it was authorized to issue its 
notes to the extent of its capital. In the following summer 
(1857) the Havana money market experienced a_ severe 
crisis brought on by wild speculation in shares of the 
various banks and other stock companies recently established 
or about to be started. The operations in stocks became so 
great as to absorb the capital required for the imperative 
industrial wants of the community. The pressure and alarm 
became so general that a run for deposits was made upon 
the banks, compelling four of them to suspend. The 
Spanish Bank would itself have been compelled to suspend 
had it not received timely support from the Government and 
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the merchants. To enable the Bank to afford the necessary 
relief to the mercantile community, it was authorized by 
Captain-General Concha to raise a loan of $6,000,000 in 
bonds of denominations ranging from $100 to $ 10,000, paya- 
ble to bearer, at dates varying from six to eleven months, 
and bearing interest at the rate of ten per cent. per annum. 
The speculation in stocks was at the same time checked by 
the refusal of General Concha to permit the organization of 
two hundred and seven companies, their number indicating 
the magnitude of the proposed operations in this direction, 
thus seasonably nipped in the bud. With the aid of these 
measures the more violent phases of the crisis disappeared. 

The money market continued, however, in an_ unsettled 
condition for the next two years; specie became more and 
more scarce, and the banks, notwithstanding the measures 
adopted in 1857, were unable, or unwilling, to afford 
adequate relief to the mercantile community, perhaps owing 
to the short period allowed for the $6,000,000 loan to run. 
Paper having first-class signatures could not be discounted 
at any but ruinous rates of interest, and in many instances 
no specie could be obtained at any rate. 

To avert the renewal of the crisis thus threatened, the 
Government, on the 1st of September, 1859, authorized the 
Bank to increase its capital from $3,000,000 to $ 4,000,000, 
and to increase its issue of bills to double the amount of its 
realized capital, the specie reserve to consist of one-third 
part of the realized capital and of one-half of the issue in 
excess of the capital. The Bank was also authorized to issue 
$ 500,000 in notes of twenty-five dollars each, from which it 
may be inferred that it had not previously been allowed to 
issue notes of as small a denomination as this. It was also 
allowed to trade in gold and silver bullion. All its liabili- 
ties payable on demand were to be guaranteed, either by the 
specie reserve already mentioned, or by bills running not 
over ninety days, and no loan greater than the capital of 
the Bank was to be made to the Government without guar- 
antees of a solid nature and easy of realization. Subsequently 
the bank was authorized to issue notes to three times its 
capital. 

In 1861-2, the Bank loaned to the Government some six or 
seven millions of dollars for expenses attending the expedi- 
tions to Santo Domingo, and to Mexico; the Bank being 
authorized to limit its specie payments to $25,000 a day. 
Subsequently the capital of the Bank was increased to 
$ 6,000,000, and still later to $8,006,000. Up to 1867, and 
even two years later, the notes of the Bank maintained their 
par value. 

The insurrection broke out in October, 1868, and the Gov- 
ernment had occasion to avail itself of the funds of the 
Bank in large sums, for which it issued notes. Still, it was 
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not until the latter part of 1869, that there was any depreci- 
ation of its notes. Specie payments were practically sus- 
pended in 1870, and have not since been resumed. In 1871, 
the Bank began to issue fractional notes. 

For the following statement, taken from Sfencer’s Annual 
Reports, showing the progressive depreciation of the cur- 
rency, as well as for much further information in regard to 
the Bank, we are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Henry C. 
Hall, United States Consul-General at Havana: 


Average gold value Average gold value 
Year. of bank notes. Year. of bank notes. 
I — 97-54 per cent. - sO7s.... 45.69 per cent. 
1870.... 97-43 " 7 5676... 45.19 “” 
95-79 ” on sy 44.55 " 
a 90.17 ” os 1878.... 47-13 " 
S873... 70.79 u ire 1879.... 45.93 " 
a) 45.44 u “ 1880.. 44.81 u 


For November, 1880, the average value of the notes was 
forty-eight per cent. of par, and on December 23, 1880, 48.51 
per cent. The circulation of the Bank, December 18, 1880, 
was $50,643,297, of which $ 44,900,077 was on account of the 
Government, and $5,743,320 on account of the Bank. On 
the 30th of April, 1880, the circulation was $57,857,000, of 
which $44,900,000 was on account of the Government, and 
$12,957,000 on account of the Bank. The largest amount 
of notes issued by the Bank on its own account was 
$ 20,198,160.95, August 5, 1873, on which date the emission 
for war account of the Government was §$ 39,828,305.40, 
giving a total of §$60,026,366.35. The largest total was 
$ 76,000,000 in August, 1874, of which $16,000,000 were for 
account of the Bank, and $60,000,000 for account of the 
Government. 

At first the notes were received in all transactions, and by 
the Government for all taxes and customs dues. But in 
1874, the customs dues and a portion of the taxes, were 
made payable in gold, and since July 1, 1880, the notes have 
not been receivable for any Government dues whatever. 
How severe a blow this policy was to the credit of the notes, 
the foregoing table plainly shows. The notes have never been 
declared by law a legal tender, but practically they have had 
forced circulation, any one refusing them being regarded as 
an insurgent. The amount of gold coin in circulation in the 
island, on April 30, 1880, was estimated at $30,000,000 to 
$ 35,000,000, the amount of silver coin $1,000,000. Reckon- 
ing the paper currency at fifty cents on the dollar in pur- 
chasing power, this gives a total currency of about 
$ 58,500,000, being $41.80 to each of the 1,400,000 inhabitants. 

The expenses attending the suppression of the insurrection, 
Which was only accomplished in 1878, have laid a heavy 
burden upon the resources of the island. The entire 
expenses of the island were estimated in 1876 at $82,000,000 
in gold, of which $46,000,000 were to be raised by customs 
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dues, and $36,000,000 by inland taxation. It was then pro- 
proposed to provide for the floating debt and to retire the 
notes of the Spanish Bank, by issuing eight-per-cent. bonds 
to the amount of $ 180,000,000, which would involve, when 
completed, an annual expense of $14,400,000 for interest, or 
about $1o per capita. The valuation of the island in 1872 
was estimated at $ 1,324,800,000, and the annual product at 
$ 140,000,000. Both are probably less rather than greater at 
the present time, as the enormous taxation has broken down 
many of the planters; the number of sugar estates falling off 
from 1,365, in 1860, and 1,190 shortly before the insurrection, 
to only 700 at latest accounts, and the sugar crop declining 
from 1,678,631,000 lbs. in 1868 to 1,568,000,000 Ibs. by the 
latest returns. By the suppression of the insurrection the 
burden of taxation has been somewhat reduced, the budget 
of 1879 showing an estimated revenue of $60,132,638, of 
which customs duties were expected to produce §$ 22,641,801. 
The expenditures were placed at $56,764,688, leaving a 
surplus of $3,367,950. Before the insurrection the revenue 
was estimated at $37,000,000. The experience of Cuba with 
paper money is but a new example of a debt artificially 
increased by inflated expenditures resulting from the use of 
depreciated currency. 

In the case of Cuba, the restoration of the currency while 
leaving the debt nominally the same really doubles its bur- 
den, by increasing the value of the monetary unit in which 
it is to be discharged. 

The foreign trade of Cuba since the introduction of a 
bank note currency has been, so far as data are obtainable, 
as follows: 


Imports. Exports. Total, 
ccdccwessceies $ 24,853,338 . $32,668,188 . $67,521,526 
BSB 00. cer ccccvcees 39,003,338 . 33,831,839 72,895,177 
Pere rT Te 43,405,680 ‘ 57,455,185 : 100,920, 865 
ee — ; 86,122,777 — 
BIO ces ccvcccesoves — : 82,600, ; — 
Bh cécnvcsscscence — 71,251,440 ° —_— 
eer a 76,235,726 . — 
ere —- ; 66,836,204 , — 
ee — ‘ 70,881,525 ‘ —_— 
PbenssKceesodsess 46, 119,000 . 84,537,000 ; 130,656,000 


The year 1879 was one of heavy export trade, the total 
exports of sugar for the calendar year being 1,397,614,400 
Ibs., or 556,550,400 Ibs. more than in 1855. The United 
States alone, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, took 
1,275,838,692 Ibs. of sugar, valued- at $50,732,738, and 
$64,202,441 in all, specie included, sending to Cuba only 
¢ 13,185,893. Whether the heavy balance of exports results 
from an inflated valuation due to the depreciation of the 
currency, or represents a tribute drawn from the island by 
absentees, or otherwise, is not clear from the published 
reports. Both causes may contribute to the result. The 
amount spent by Cubans in this country was formerly esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. 
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On the 31st of December, 1871, there were twenty-four 
companies in the quoted list mostly identical with the above. 
Their nominal capital was then givert as $54,613,915, of 
which $52,205,600 were paid in. Their reserve funds were 
$ 3,897,288. The Bank of Commerce was then reported with 
a capital of $7,000,000; Spanish Bank, $6,000,000; Trade 
Bank, $1,600,000; Mercantile Bank, $525,000; San José Bank, 
$1,500,000; Savings Bank, $500,000; La Alianza Bank, 
$ 2,800,000, giving a banking capital of $19,925,000, with re- 
serve funds amounting to $1,176,041, against $ 13,946,533.30 
of capital, and $1,494,638.15 of reserve in the table given 
above. The San José Bank is omitted from the above table 
and would, if its capital is the same as in 1871, bring the 
total capital up to $15,446,533.30. 

The amount of gold and Spanish bank notes existing in 
the various banks of deposit at Havana, at the close of each 
month, is given by the same authority as follows: 


Gold. Bank notes. 
December, 1879............ schhneen $ 8,957,000 $ 13,383,000 
March, Ps Khe vdcesccceveseune 10,879,000 12,133,000 
June, DP scamacsteint annie 10,260,000 14,478,000 
August, D U caiwits odode wade 13,273,000 12,338,000 
Ps © ckscccesssceccoeses ° 14,332,000 14,025,000 


The statement of the Spanish Bank of Havana for Decem- 
ber 18, 1880, shows the following result: 











Gold. Bank notes. 
SD cccnseensceseecosowvese Kiewaneereeerened wees $5,285,918 03 $ 7,289,402 65 
re 6 tddhind Cee eseeaeheben eaee 6,544,980 33 4,197,596 62 
MINED. 6.6600 cesvccnecces ve ieeneteoesiws 6,549,457 99 6,088,581 03 
Account Public Treasury without interest......... — 44,900,076 90 

Sy Oe ES QUOD 6 hoc t We scwicccverndecess 110,000 00 —-- 
POT TTT TTETTTeTTTT TT TT ee 77,824 58 11,902 70 
$ 18,565,180 93 . $62,487,559 90 

EE ere ee er $ 8,000,000 00 — 

PD Tc conceeeeenees eece rn ones cccceeseness 479,567 36 —-- 
Deposits and account current............eeeeeeee. 7,167,929 43 $ 7,519,161 57 

: { Bank account....... $ 5,743,220 00 

Bank notes ; Government account.. 44,900,076 go 50,643,290 90 
2,926,684 14 4,325,101 43 


Cs 6 odes nsdboerens<sueserckseunens 





$ 18,565,180 93 





. $62,487,559 9° 


The Spanish Bank alone has the right to issue circulating 


notes. 


A comparison between Cuba under a specie currency, and 
Cuba under a mixed or paper currency, results decidedly in 


favor of the former. 


The era of specie currency was marked 


by a more uniform prosperity, greater freedom from crises 
and revulsions in trade, of less oppressive taxation, and rela- 


tively more rapid accumulation of wealth. 


EVERETT, MASS., February, 1881. 


DupbLeEy P. BAILEY. 











THE PRIMARY IDEA OF MONEY. 


[ CONTRIBUTED. | 


THE PRIMARY IDEA OF MONEY.—A MEDIUM OF 
EXCHANGE. 


The primary idea of money is, that it is something 
adopted as an intermediary in the exchanges which the neces- 
sities and convenience of men require them to make of the 
various kinds of property. It is therefore the distinguishing 
and essential characteristic of money, that it is a medium 
of exchange. 

The way in which the use of money has so largely super- 
seded barter, is in some cases historically known. But even 
if it was not so known in any case, the cause and nature of 
the transition are so entirely plain, that the statement of 
them has been uniform among all writers on such subjects. 

When civilization has made any sensible progress, men 
must have occasion to exchange the excess above their own 
wants of any particular thing which they may produce, for 
something of which they stand in need, and which is pro- 
duced by others. But it would often happen that what A 
possesses in excess, may not be wanted by B, who is the 
owner of something which A _ requires, so that a _ direct 
exchange between them would be always very difficult, and 
sometimes impossible. But if there existed some commodity 
or thing in such general demand that almost everybody 
would accept it in exchange for property of all kinds, a 
transaction between A and B would at once become possible, 
and it would be facilitated in proportion as the supposed 
commodity, or thing in general demand, was portable, sus- 
ceptible of subdivision, and not liable to impairment by 
handling and transportation. A would exchange the excess of 
his own production, for the supposed commodity, or thing, 
on the best terms the market admitted of, and would then 
have something which B would accept for whatever he had 
to dispose of and which A required. 

In certain conditions of society, either before coin was 
known, or where it has been exceedingly deficient in quantity, 
various articles have been made available as mediums of 
exchange. Cattle and sheep are said to have been so used 
in the earliest period of Roman history, and the Latin word 
pecunta, signifying money, is said to have been derived from 
the Latin word jpecus, or flock. However that may be, it is 
certain that cattle and sheep have been used as money in 
some countries at some periods. Ostrich feathers, beads, 
cakes of tea, etc., have also been used for the same purpose. 
In the first settlement of Virginia, tobacco was used, and in 
the first settlement of Massachusetts, bullets, and in both 
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these cases the tobacco and the bullets, in addition to and 
mainly in consequence of, their ready acceptance as things 
generally wanted and easily marketable, were made a legal 
tender for greater or less sums, which fact, of course, still 
further increased the demand for them and their availability 
as mediums of exchange. 

Iron, lead, tin and copper, have often been accepted 
moneys, independently of coinage, and independently of any 
laws making them a tender for debts. In such cases, this 
general acceptance has been based upon the general demand 
for them, arising from the many useful purposes to which 
they could be applied. At early periods, and in primitive 
conditions of the metallurgic art, they had a value relatively 
to that of other things, much greater than they now have, 
and they always possessed, as at present, the advantages of 
a convenient degree of divisibility, and of ease of transfer by 
weight. Buta pre-eminence beyond all comparison in accept- 
ance as money, in all ages and countries, has been enjoyed 
by the two metals, gold and silver, which mankind have 
agreed to call noble and precious. The demand for them, 
based upon their beauty and useful qualities, is permanent 
and universal; their resistance to chemical changes from 
exposures of various kinds is very marked; and _ their 
scarcity gives them a very high degree of exchangeable 
value, in proportion to their weight and bulk. It is histori- 
cally certain that they were used as money anterior to the 
practice of coining, and anterior to any law making them a 
tender for debts, and that their currency as a medium of 
exchange was originally based upon their value as commodi- 
ties. They were transferred by weight, and when coining 
was first practised, the names of coins corresponded with the 
names of equivalent weights of metal. In short, the princi- 
ple which in the beginning governed the use of gold and 
silver as money, differed in no respect from the principle 
which has at various times governed the similar use of other 
commodities. 

To this day, the international use of these metals as 
money, rests upon nothing but voluntary consent and accept- 
ance. Manifestly it cannot rest upon law, which is only the 
expression of the authority of a single nation, and can have 
no operation outside of its exterior limits. Gold and silver 
are accepted everywhere, because they are everywhere more 
or less in demand for some purpose, or for many purposes, 
and for the further reason, that nations, like individuals, 
will accept anything which they can readily dispose of to 
others, although they may desire very little of it, or even 
none of it, for their own use. It is not at all necessary to 
the acceptance of gold or silver, by a particular nation, that 
it should use the offered metal as the material of its money, 
either exclusively of other material or in connection with 
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other material. Silver is as promptly accepted in London at 
the current market valuation as gold is, although gold is 
exclusively used in the manufacture of British metallic full- 
tender money. Gold is as promptly accepted in Calcutta at 
the current market valuation as silver is, although silver is 
exclusively used in the manufacture of Indian metallic 
money. So long as London trades with the whole world, 
its demand will never cease tor silver which is the sole 
material of the mecney of more than half of the world. 
The demand of India for gold will never cease, so long as 
it is a considerable consumer of that metal, and as long as 
it is accepted in England, with which the bulk of Indian 
foreign commerce is carried on. Gold and silver are both 
promptly accepted in Italy, where neither of them is the 
material of the actual money in use. The case of nations is 
precisely like that of individuals. Nobody rejects gold or 
silver because he does not himself need or desire it, or 
because he cannot foresee that he shall ever need or desire 
it for any personal use. It is a sufficient reason for his 
accepting both, that he believes he can use either when he 
wishes to buy anything else which he may need or desire. 
Gold and silver are in fact current in international transac- 
tions, and it is the primary idea of money that it should be 
something which is current, or flowing easily like water. 

It may be said that what practically concerns us is not the 
nature of money as it has existed in rude conditions of the 
first periods of all nations, or as it now exists in some parts 
of the world in which civilization has made little or no 
progress, but as it has existed and now exists in countries 
which have made money the subject of legislation. The 
regulation of money by law has been among the first steps 
taken by nations emerging from the barbarous state, and it 
is doubtless true that the nature and offices of money at the 
present day in our own country, and nearly all other coun- 
tries, cannot be discussed without reference to law as the 
chief factor in the question. At the same time, it will be 
found that an understanding of the use of money anterior to 
law throws light upon the effect of law upon that use. 

In civilized countries, at the present time, all that law 
undertakes to do in respect to money is to prescribe what 
shall be a tender in the payment of debts, including debts 
and taxes due to the Government. At some periods, when 
the proper limits of law in this respect were imperfectly 
understood, or when there existed, or was supposed to exist, 
an overpowering necessity to force the use in purchases, as 
well as in payments, of certain kinds of money, the holders 
of property and especially of food and other articles of prime 
necessity, have been compelled by legislation to sell them 
for the money lawful at the time, even if of little value in 
the market, and to sell at not exceeding certain prices which 
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were also prescribed by legislation. Laws of that kind, 
called laws of the maximum, were passed during the Revolu- 
tionary period in France at the end of the last century, in 
the hope of thereby sustaining the currency of the famous 
French assignats. Such laws uniformly fail in practice, and 
there has been no recent example of them in civilized coun- 
tries. 

The function of being a tender by law for private debts, 
and for dues and taxes to the Government, gives to any- 
thing which possesses it a universal and constant demand, 
within the exterior lines of the territory under the control of 
the law-making power. Taxes everywhere and at all times, 
are equal to a sensible proportion of the earnings of labor 
and capital. The effect of making any particular money a 
tender for private debts varies a good deal with the differ- 
ing circumstances of different countries. In general, it may 
be said to increase with advancing civilization, and with an 
augmenting confidence in the stability of political institu- 
tions, and in the power and disposition of governments to 
enforce contracts and rights to property which is out of the 
possession of the owner. It is especially true of debts on 
long terms, that they are unknown except during epochs of 
high civilization. The system of debts due by governments, 
now grown to such vast proportions, was wholly unknown to 
the ancients. It is only within the past one hundred years 
that it has been at all conspicuous as an element of public 
affairs, and its greatest progress has been made within the 
past generation. To-day, the whole frame-work of society in 
Europe and the United States is permeated and interlaced 
with public and private indebtedness on long terms. Lands 
are incumbered with mortgages, or charged with annuities 
under wills, marriage contracts, or other family settlements. 
The larger part of the effective ownership of all the rail- 
roads belongs to the holders of their indebtedness. Life 
insurance, now expanded to such enormous proportions, is 
nothing but a vast fabric of debt, in which the payments 
promised are as remote in their date as the termination of 
lives ; or of annuities, of which the commencement is deferred 
for a term of years, often long; while the means possessed by 
the insurers wherewith to meet their promises consist, for 
the most part, only of credits which they have granted on 
various pledges and securities. Without further elaborating 
the subject, it is altogether plain, that in Europe and in this 
country, the investment of anything with the quality of legal 
tender must create a very great demand for it. 

Sometimes, the quality of legal tender given to money 1S 
limited, and. so far as it is so, the resulting demand 1s 
diminished. The most familiar illustration of that is the case 
of small coins, below weight or standard, and which in all 
countries issuing them are made a tender for private debts, 
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only for small sums, although frequently made a tender for 
all sums to the governments issuing them. The greenbacks 
created in this country by the legislation of 1862, were and 
are a tender without limit as between individuals, but they 
were expressly excluded from being a tender by the Govern- 
ment for interest on most of its bonds issued during the 
Civil War, and from being a tender for either the interest or 
principal of the bonds aggregating $1,500,000, authorized by 
the Funding Act of July 14, 1870. So also they were 
excluded, until the resumption of coin payments in 1879, 
from being a tender to the Government for duties at the 
custom houses. The legal-tender power of National bank 
notes in this country, does not extend to payments to the 
Government for custom-house duties; and in private pay- 
ments it is restricted to the case of debts due to National 
banks, each of those institutions being obliged to accept for 
debts due them, not merely their own notes, but the notes 
of all other National banks. 

Since governments have acted upon the question of money, 
by coining the precious metals and making them a tender 
for debts, and in some cases by issuing paper, either directly 
themselves, or through the agency of banks, and making 
such paper a tender for debts, many authorities restrict the 
term money to whatever is made by law a valid medium of 
payments. Any species of money actually current in the 
market and generally accepted voluntarily in payments, 
although not a compulsory tender, such as the State bank 
notes formerly in use in this country, and such as our 
present National bank notes, aside from their function of 
being a legal tender to all National banks, is, by such 
authorities, spoken of as currency, in order to distinguish it 
from what they regard as strictly money. 

The use of the term money, as consisting only of what is a 
legal tender for all sums, is more general in Europe than in 
this country. It is true that in the United States, popularly, 
and among bankers and writers upon political economy, the 
term currency generally excludes the idea of a legal tender ; 
but it is by no means true that the term money always 
includes it or ever has done so. The State bank notes for- 
merly in use were not a legal tender at all, but were almost 
universally regarded and spoken of as money, and so are 
to-day the National bank notes, although no individual, and 
no corporation, except a National bank, is compelled to 
accept them ‘as a payment. 

The most idle of all disputes are those which turn upon 
the definition of words. What is important is, that those 
who read, or are spoken to, should accurately understand 
the precise sense in which the writer or speaker uses lan- 
guage. In that case the words used perform the office of 
conveying to the hearer or reader the ideas of the speaker 
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or writer, and that is the only office which words are 
intended to perform. 

In what I now propose to write upon this general subject, 
I shall apply the term money to whatever in any country, or 
in any considerable territorial division of any country, is so 
generally accepted as a medium of exchange that the prices 
of commodities are commonly stated and understood as 
expressing their value in such money, and which is also, 
either by the force of law or by the force of circumstances 
and of public opinion, accepted by substantially everybody 
in the payment of debts. 

To-day, there are few persons, and perhaps none, who, in 
Stating the present volume of money in the United States, 
would exclude from it the National bank notes, or who, in 
stating the present volume of money in European countries 
would exclude any paper currency which, without being a 
legal tender, is as readily accepted in exchange and in pay- 
ments, as National bank notes are in this country. Under the 
system of State banks which existed in the United States 
prior to 1862, the notes of these banks, so long as they were 
solvent, or reputed to be solvent, were always treated and 
described as money, and indeed, at most times, constituted 
the bulk of the money in use. During the frequently recur- 
ring periods of their suspensions of coin payments, metallic 
money disappeared entirely and there was nothing left but 
these notes. On a definition of money, requiring it to be a 
tender by law, England had no money during the suspension 
of coin payments by the Bank ‘of England, which com- 
menced in 31797 and continued until 1821, inasmuch as its 
notes, although now a legal tender, were first made so in 
1833. 

It is sufficient to make anything money in any considera- 
ble territorial division of a country, that it is generally 
accepted in exchanges and payments in such division, even if 
not so accepted in the whole country. Examples of that kind 
are not to be looked for in small countries, but they have 
been numerous in the United States. The last example was 
the case of the greenbacks, which were none the less 
money on the Atlantic coast and in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, because they were not money on the Pacific Coast 
prior to the coin resumption of 1879. The general fact was 
throughout the entire history of the State bank system, that 
the notes of the Southern and Western banks were money 
only within wider or narrower limits in their vicinage. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812-15 with Great Brifain, the banks of the 
extreme North East maintained coin payments, which were 
elsewhere suspended, and that made two sectional currencies 
of seriously unequal value. The same thing happened in 
1838, when in exactly one year after the general suspension 
of May, 1837, the banks of New York resumed coin pay- 
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ments while the banks to the South and West of it remained 
for a considerable time afterwards in a state of suspension, 
thus again creating two sectional currencies, the value of 
which was unequal, although less seriously so than in the 
case Of 1812-15. 

While the function of being a tender by law does not 
seem to be essentially required in order to make anything 
money, it would also seem that the possession of that func- 
tion does not always and necessarily cause anything to be 
the money, or even a part of the money, in actual use in a 
country. The circumstances which may exclude it from 
employment, are quite diverse in their nature. It may be so 
excluded because it possesses too much value, or because it 
possesses too little. 

The gold sovereign was a legal tender in England, but 
formed no part of the actual money of England from 1797 
to 1821, being effectually expelled by its dearness as com- 
pared with the Bank of England notes. American coins of 
gold were a legal tender in this country from 1862 to 1879, 
as were American silver dollars from 1862 to 1874, but they 
were of so much more value than greenbacks of the same 
denominations, that they were practically not used at all in 
payments during the periods named, excepting in the few 
cases in which the greenbacks could not be legally used, as 
in paying custom-house duties and the interest on certain 
classes of Government bonds, and excepting also on the 
Pacific Coast, where a preference for coin was sufficiently 
universal and decided to prevent the actual use of green- 
backs. During the same periods, American coins were also 
out of use as mediums of exchange in making purchases, 
excepting on the Pacific Coast, and excepting also a very 
limited amount employed in buying some imported arti- 
cles in two or three Atlantic seaboard cities. With these 
' exceptions, they formed no part of the volume of the actual 
currency, and therefore exerted hardly any appreciable influ- 
ence upon the prices of the country. 

The English case just cited is an example of legal-tender 
coins being prevented from being actually current money, by 
their appreciation relatively to a paper currency which was 
the actual medium of exchange, and which was accepted 
universally. in payments, not by force of law, but by the 
stress of surrounding circumstances. There have been many 
similar cases in this country, of the expulsion of the metals 
by the notes of the old State banks, when they were in a 
condition of suspension. 

The American case just cited, of the expulsion from use of 
the metals by the greenbacks from 1862 to 1879, is an exam- 
ple of legal-tender coins being prevented from being actually 
current money, by their appreciation relatively to another 
legal tender made of paper. 
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The quite contrary case may be supposed, and_ has some- 
times happened, of legal tenders ceasing to be actually cur- 
rent money by such an extreme degree of depreciation and 
by such a wide-spread apprehension of their impending 
worthlessness, as would cause their general rejection as a 
medium of exchange. The paper currency of the War ot 
American Independence, although sustained by legal-tender 
laws in many of the States, had reached that stage of 
thoroughly exhausted vitality just before the time when, to 
quote the graphic phrase of Mr. Jefferson, it ‘expired with- 


out a groan.” 
OBSERVER. 





MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS AND CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


The report of the Savings Bank Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts presents an encouraging account of the progress 
made by the Savings institutions of the State for the past 
year. The deposits inthe 164 Savings banks in active opera- 
tion on the joth of October, 1880, were $ 218,047,922.37, 
being $11,669,212.84 more than in 1879. The surplus was 
$ 4,758,194.88, an increase of $456.418.99. The guaranty fund 
was $ 2,670,152.85, an increase of $599,105.23. The number 
of open accounts was 706,395, an increase of 30,840 for the 
year, and the average to each account was $ 308.68, an in- 
crease of $3.18. The amount deposited during the year was 
$ 42,751,557-43, being $ 14,264,753.46 more than in the previous 
year, and the number of deposits was 532,594, an increase 
of 154,333. There were 389,775 withdrawals, amounting to 
$ 34,403,428.23, a decrease of 35,655 in the number, and 
$ 2,322,901.02 in the amount. The average amount of each 
new deposit was $80.27, and of each withdrawal ¢ 88.26, 
an increase in the former of $4.96 and in the latter of $1.93. 

The investments in United States bonds have decreased 
$ 2,402,213.42, largely on account of sales by the banks to 
realize the large premium, and partly, no doubt, on account 
‘of the vicious policy of taxing deposits thus invested. The 
amount of public funds held was $ 37,865,057.83 ; bank stock, 
$ 24,078,448.84 ; deposits in banks on interest, $ 16,256,776.98 ; 
an increase of $10,302.955.57 ; railrodd bonds, $7,011,550.72 ; 
real estate for banking purposes, $2,584,022.44; real estate 
by foreclosure, $9,222,345.71; mortgages, $82,431,984.23, 
a decrease of $3,749,050.10; loans on personal security, 
$ 30,737,205.39, an increase of $7,813,355.56. The increase of 
deposits in banks on interest and in loans on personal 
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security amounting to $18,116,311.13, mostly loaned tempo- 
rarily, results from the difficulty of finding satisfactory in- 
vestments for the increasing deposits. The average rate of 
ordinary dividends the past year was 3.93 per cent. against 
3.68 per cent. the previous year. The amount of dividends 
was $7,957,887.09, an increase of $685,064.26, while the earn- 
ings were $11,894,710.60, being about 5.6 per cent. on the 
mean amount of deposits, against 5.65 per cent. in 1879, 5.8 
per cent. in 1878, 6.25 per cent. in 1877 and 6.6 per cent. in 
1876. The annual expenses were $581,274.35, a decrease of 
$09,545.83. They are .271 of one per cent. of the deposits 
as compared with .286 last year. 

There was an excess of earnings above ordinary dividends, 
expenses and increase of surplus and guaranty fund, amount- 
ing to $2,300,034.94, from which they paid $1,513,138.39 in 
taxes to the State, leaving $786,896.55, the disposition of 
which is not stated in the report. The Savings banks are 
not required to return the rate or amount of their extra 
dividends, and it is not certain how much of this sum was 
devoted to this purpose, and how much went to cover losses 
in business. It is to be hoped that the returns may be 
amended in this particular so as to show both the losses on 
tbe various investments and the rate and amount of extra 
dividends. This excess of earnings has been a quite import- 
ant item for the past five years, as the following figures will 
show : 


Dividends, expenses, 
Earnings. and increase ae. Excess of 
and guarantee funds. earnings. 

$15,911,925 57 - $13,706,613 99 . $2,205,311 58 

15,248,062 09 . 11,809,684 95* . 3,438,377 14 

13,192,042 86 . 9,472,134 47 + 3,719,908 39 

11,762,976 98 . 8,362,880 13 . 3,400,096 85 

11,894,710 60 . 9,594,085 96 . 2,300,024 64 


$68,009,718 10 . $52,945,999 50 . $15,063,718 60 
* Deducting decrease of $55,839.41 in surplus. 











The amount of the Savings bank tax was $ 1,798,282.99 

for the calendar year 1876; $1,814,623.06 for 1877; 
$ 1,652,401.81 for 1878 ; $1,509,851.49 for 1879 and $ 1,513,138.39 
for 1880—making a total of $8,288,297.44. After deducting 
this amount from the excess of earnings there still remain 
$ 6,775,420.86, of which the returns fail to give an account, a 
sum larger than the reported losses by saving bank failures 
for sixty years. This sum may be taken as a rough ap- 
proximation to the sum written off as lost during these 
years of depression. 
_ Of the twenty-four Savings banks which have been under 
injunction, nine have been restored to their full corporate 
rr tose The particulars in regard to these banks are as 
Ollows : 
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Estt- 
Noof mated 
Date of Disso- divi- loss of 

Date of lution of Deposits when dends  divi- 

Name. injunction, injunction. enjoined. passed dends, 

% $ 
‘City Five Cents (Haverhill ) an 17,°77 . Nov. 10, "80 - 923,007 7o . . 117,180 
Taunton _ 24,  . July 18, 29 1,341,458 13 . 80, 487 
2,’78. Jan. 19,’80. 458,417 27 . - 45,842 
Home - hvon w ., Oct. 12, . 3,106,487 06 . » 326,815 
Newburyport Five Cents.. "April BR * oe 4&8, . 1,060,910 23 . 57,742 
Broadway (Lawrence).. 16, # , Oct, 30 "19. 974,279 92 . 77,942 
Haydenville 22, » . May 22, # . 206,881 70 . 
Great Barrington il 24,’79. April . "80. 348,570 60 . 
Lowell Five Cents 20, » .Oct. I, # . 2,293,422 35 . 


Wt NHBW ADUWs 





Total nine banks.... , . 10,713,434 96 . | 875,288 


The dividends lost are estimated at four per cent. per 
cent. per annum on the mean amount of the deposits during 
the pendency of the injunction. The deficiency in the assets 
of these banks would appear, therefore, to have been about 
eight per cent. While some of them have been obliged to 
meet heavy drafts by depositors, there is now a good pros- 
pect that all will regain the public confidence and enter 
upon a new career of usefulness, The result has been more 
favorable than there was reason to expect at one time. 

The condition of the fifteen banks now in liquidation is as 


follows 
Rate of 
Date of original Amount due dividends Amount of 
tujunction. depositors. declared, dividends, 
Lancaster - 21,1875 - _ $973,390 36 . 53% ~. $517,928 09 
Mechanics’ ( Boston ) Jan. 12, 1877 . 428,934 92 . : 309,502 45 
N. Bridgewater (Brockton) April . 551,360 28 . 80 ' 441,088 23 
Sandwich : 108,145 35 . : 64,885 29 
oo -. 1,287,614 04 . 60. 772,537 32 
Hyannis (Barnstable).... . . 524,617 05 ‘ 327,885 65 
West B Dec. . 1,822,015 83 . 
Pp , ; 182,415 58 . , 
Mercantile Inst. ( Boston). - 3,298,390 08 . . 2,143,953 59 
Dorchester , 398,161 65 . 65. 368,883 87 
Emigrant i - 1,982,604 37 . .  : OQI, 302 18 
Lexington , ; 95,222 52 . ; 71,416 89 
23,354 17 . 
155,345 99 . 
Scituate : 127,261 53 . ' 25,492 30 








Total fifteen banks.. . $11,958,833 42 . . $7,560,101 21 


Two of these institutions, the Mechanics’ and Dorchester 
Savings banks, have declared their final dividend. The 
others will pay further dividends. 

Within the past four years there have grown up a class 
of co-operative saving-fund and loan associations which have 
become of sufficient. importance to deserve notice. They 
are organized under a general law of the State, approved 
May 14, 1877, and numbered sixteen on the 30th of October 
last, with $372,462.31 of assets. Ten of these associations 
were organized in 877, after which none were organized 
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until 1880. The words ‘Co-operative Saving Fund and 
Loan Association’ must form a part of the name of each of 
these corporations. They may have a capital of not over 
$ 1,000,000 each, to be derived from savings and accumula- 
ticns by members thereof, to be paid into said corporation 
in periodical instalments of one dollar per share, until each 
share shall reach the ultimate value of $ 200, when the pay- 
ment of dues shall cease, and the holder of the share, if it 
is unpledged, shall be entitled to receive the sum of $200 
from the corporation, with interest at the rate of six per 
cent. from the date of maturity of the share to the day of 
payment. 

Any number of persons not less than twenty-five may form 
such an association, and no member can hold more than 
twenty-five shares in any one corporation. The capital is to 
be loaned or advanced to members of the particular cor- 
poration holding one or more shares, who shall, from time 
to time, desire to anticipate the ultimate value of their 
shares, and shall give security, by mortgage and pledge of 
their stock, for the prompt and continued payment of all 
periodic instalments of dues, interest, premium and fines 
until the value of such shares shall reach $200. Such loans 
are to be awarded to those shareholders who bid the high- 
est premium therefor, and are not to exceed $200 for each 
share subscribed by the borrower. 

Such is a brief outline of these associations, which may 
yet play an important part in developing habits of thrift 
among the wage-earning class. The following is a list of 
those corporations organized at the date of the report: 




























Name. Location, Incorporated. Assets. 
Cambridge........+. East Cambridge........ September 5, 1877...... $ 5,019 97 
CED ccceck<coss PPOCKEOR.. . 6 cccccs tenn October 3, 1877..... eee 44,039 14 
ETT Di neececsesneees ewes October 2, 1877......¢¢ 8,725 16 
PROM  ccessccces Fitchburg epee emda October 27, 1877....... 33,186 53 
ee eer August 20, 1877........ 15,408 69 
Ee ee July 24, 1880.......... 1,223 74 
Homestead.......... Retina eed ue September 11, 1877.... 35,177 08 
a tiie cteawedunee September 14, 1877.... 62,280 72 
Se ae ‘erewees JORG DB, BBFF 0c ccccces 63,243 42 
ee i and and sentie December 17, 1877..... 35,085 28 
Somerville .......... DINED cc00cceseeses Be By Tiss on ccececs 1,361 38 
Pb ieandwnens ieckccensianes TEOGER, 29BB soos cccces 21,145 90 
eee i i iceseneneenes PC EE ere 3,424 79 
OR _ RE October 13, 1880, ..... 2,261 00 
Worcester,.......... Wr cccecsencecoce October 19, 1877....... 35,370 74 
Workingmen’s ...... BGR cceccccdcccecccs FORE G MMi ccceicvess 5,502 77 

ee cc aseinddeennecesetenseeeeusenenes $ 372,462 31 






The number at the same date last year was ten, with 
assets of $ 205, 235.43. There was a similar class of institu- 
tions in operation before the war, but they afterwards dis- 
appeared. It is to be hoped that these institutions may 
prove of a more permanent character. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


ACREAGE IN COTTON. 


The first count of the returns relating to the cotton crop of 1879 
made by the census office, gives the following results by States as 
to the number of acres cultivated and the number of bales raised: 








States. Average. Bales. 
Ee ccccccee 876,290 ie 683,854 
Dcttbvedenecdeeennetsensonsqeeese 1,009,607 - 590,712 
Di chtbieieeciesieaieeeusencess+eeeses 214,300 i 54,606 
cities aad eebianienaduualglie 2,579,909 a 803,211 
cc kieneubdenedenaee euvenedaeees 3,030 ni 1,472 
i daticiatiadichietiidih idee encembiatn ln 853,886 - 500, 267 
PE i iccccdgiseeessscendooseneesees 2,019,083 - 918,820 
Rn can cccdebensseedeiabenns 880, 192 - 383,633 
ccc cceuiwndeueesisnnecnens 1,347,304 én 516,462 
Tennessee...... Sénedandoetnneces soneneces 709,786 - 325,033 
iii didenndchehiaiidnenensabenaei 2,138,554 _ 788,697 

ee 14,064,167 - 5,566,767 


These returns are yet subject to revision as the result of corre- 
spondence, which may increase the figures in the case of any State 
to the extent of one-half or possibly one per cent. Virginia, Mis- 
souri and the Indian Territory are not included in the statement. 
Fifty or sixty thousand bales will probably require to be added on 
this account. 


FUTE CULTURE—SOUTH. 


Professor Waterhouse, of the Washington University, St. Louis, 
has addressed a letter to the New Orleans Democrat, in which he 
states that in St. Louis jute grew this year to the height of six 
feet; as it is a semi-tropical plant, of course it is easily cultivated 
in the hot and humid South. What has, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else delayed the introduction of this culture, has been the 
want of a cheap and rapid means of disintegrating the fiber. This 
difficulty has been overcome, and capital has been subscribed for 
the erection of a jute bagging manufactory in New Orleans. But 
this is only the rudest of the products which jute may readily enter 
into in whole or in part. It is to be remembered that the jute 
plant, established, takes care of itself, that the yield of workable 
fiber is large, that the fiber in its best state is quite equivalent to 
cotton for many purposes, and is not seldom sold when manufac- 
tured for silk. If it were only to take the place of cotton for coarse 
yarns, rope and bagging, it would be of fmmense value; but it makes 
a very handsome and tolerably substantial carpet; it is capable of 
being incorporated with other material in a great variety of articles 
without injuring their wearing capacity or deteriorating their beauty, 
while decreasing the cost. There can be no more doubt of the 
eventual initiation and success of this industry than there can be of 
the shrewdness and skill of our people. 
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COAL AND CORN AS FUEL. 


The Iowa Falls Sentinel says: “We were told by a trustworthy 
citizen last week that he had given coal and corn a fair test as to 
their relative value and economy for fuel. Four dollars’ worth of 
coal lasted just two weeks, while $4 worth of corn, at twenty cents 
per bushel, lasted just three weeks. The experiment was repeated 
with about the same results, and he is satisfied that corn is much 
cheaper as fuel than coal, hence he burns corn exclusively.” With 
reference to this the Chicago 7rzbune remarks: ‘Chicago men are 
only able to pay eighteen cents per bushel for ear corn in the sec- 
tion above referred to if they sell here without loss. It looks, 
therefore, as if the supply of corn from Iowa next summer will be 
materially lessened by the consumption for fuel. Besides, a great 
deal more corn has been used this winter for feeding than is usual 
in the winter season. The cold weather is telling extensively in 
both directions.” 


THE NEW-ENGLAND COD FISHERY. 


The Boston Fish Bureau’s report contains a table giving the num- 
ber of large vessels engaged in the New-England cod fishery, crews 
and quantity of fish caught during the year. The Massachusetts 
fleet numbers 376, New Hampshire 14 and Maine 189; total for New 
England 579 vessels, with 6,068 men. The total catch of fish by 
these vessels foots up 647,426 quintals. It is estimated that the 
small fishing boats on the coast caught about 300,000 quintals of 
fish in addition to the above, so that the entire New-England catch 
may be put down at about 1,003,000 quintals, which, at a low valu- 
ation, is estimated to be worth $2,500,000. 


LOGGING IN THE WINTER OF I88o0-lI. 


The lumbermen of the Northwest predict that with the opening 
of Spring a larger number of logs will be floated to the mills than 
ever before in one season. The Lumberman’s Gazette calculates that 
the Saginaw will furnish one thousand million feet; Eastern Michi- 
gan something like one thousand six hundred millions, and the 
western shore as much more. Without figuring in the intentions of 
the Menominee river regions, where the sturdy pine destroyers have 
set their hearts upon laying three hundred millions of the monarchs 
of the pine woods prostrate on the streams, the Green Bay shores 
will contribute two hundred and fifty millions more, running the 
total up to a bewildering magnitude, conveying the impression that 
vast areas of forest must be left as bare of timber as the prairies. 
But the calculation is not done. The Minneapolis district mills are 
greedier than ever, and unless the cold weather and too much snow 
interfere, will lay in not less than three hundred million feet this 
winter. On the St. Croix the talk is of two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion, and the lumberman on the Black, Chippewa, and Wisconsin 
rivers, will put into those streams an average of two hundred and 
fifty millions each, making seven hundred and fifty millions for the 
three. Then the railroad mills of Wisconsin, the Wolf and other 
rivers will contribute five hundred million feet more. There is 
eager work being done in the woods of Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
Shire and Maine. The conditions are favorable everywhere, the 
wants of trade seem to demand the slaughter, and it will probably 
be made without remorse. 
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AMERICAN RAISINS. 


The San Francisco Hera/d says: Such has been our progress in 
raisin making that importation of foreign raisins for the entire coun- 
try west of the Rocky Mountains has, with the exception of a few 
fancy brands, almost entirely ceased, and in addition to principally 
supplying this large territory, we are already pushing our way grad- 
ually into the large business centers of the Eastern States. We have 
much yet to learn in packing, curing, labeling, etc. We have an East- 
ern prejudice to overcome, which, as in the case of wine, etc., sets 
its face against anything and everything that does not bear a for- 
eign label. But in the end we shall win, and it is to-day an 
acknowledged, indisputable fact that California is putting up and 
offering for sale a better raisin than the average of all the imported 
raisins that are brought to the United States. We have an unlim- 
ited field to work upon and shall occupy it in due time. 


A FLORIDA ORANGE GROVE, 


The Dummitt orange grove, the oldest and largest grove in East 
Florida, situated between the Indian river and the Atlantic ocean, 
comprising 450 acres, having 3,000 trees now bearing and producing 
last year 4,000 boxes of oranges. has been sold to the Duca Tella 
Castellucia, an officer in the Italian military ‘service. The Duke 
and Duchess will make Jacksonville, Fla., their winter home. The 
Duke intends to have skilled laborers brought from his groves in 
Sicily. 

FRENCH ECONOMY. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 7zmes says: ‘“ The sense 
of economy and thrift of the French people is especially striking to 
those who have lived much in other countries. Nearly everybody 
possesses something in this country. If anybody does not, you may 
be pretty sure it is his own fault. Love of economy often verges 
on avarice. Go into any house in Paris, question the servants, and 
you may be certain that almost every one of them has some small 
treasure in the shape of cash or bonds. It is the saving of every 
day. The old servant in the house will often consult his master 
about how he is to employ his money. The head servant of a pri- 
vate house here, who has often filled my glass at table, has saved 
enough to bring him in £700 a year. He has been for twenty-five 
years in the same situation, and does his duty as strictly as he did 
the first day of his service. He seldom goes out, never takes any- 
thing between his meals, and all he gains is carefully put aside. | 
have met with so many examples that I am bound to believe this 
thrift to be the rule. A careful observer, who has occasion to mix 
with the middle classes in France, will be even more struck by the 
qualities I have indicated. The whole mode of living is made sub- 
servient to the children; the baby has hardly seen daylight before 
the parents are already saving for him. Every child’s future is pro- 
vided for at his cradle by the earnest efforts of its parents, and it 
is rarely their fault if they do not succeed. There is a curious ex- 
ception to this almost general rule—the workman, the artisan. Here 
you find many, and especially the better paid, in towns and cities, 
who have not preserved the good qualities of their fellow country- 
men. Here you find drunkenness, improvidence, and with them 
communism. Still it may confidently be declared that these are 4 


small minority.” 
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THE LONGEST TUNNEL IN THE WORLD. 


The Joseph II. mining adit, at Schemnitz, Hungary, begun in 
1872 and finished last October, is now the longest tunnel in the 
world. Its length is £6,538 meters, that of the St. Gothard tunnel 
being 14,620, and the Mont Cenis tunnel 12,233 meters. The object 
of the adit is the drainage of the important gold and silver mines 
at Schemnitz. It furnishes a geological section more than ten miles 
in length, and gives not only valuable information as to the down- 
ward prolongation of the lodes known in the upper levels, but 
some new ones have been traversed, and the entire series of rocks, 
with their mutual limits, as well as modifications and occasional 
transitions, are disclosed without interruption. The entire cost of 
the tunnel was 4,566,000 florins—about $2,300,000. Its height is 
three meters; width, 1.6 meters. 


MUNICIPAL DEBTS IN ITALY. 


The following is from the Rome correspondence of the London 
Standard : 

The indebtedness of the various communes of Italy at the end of 
the year 1877 amounted to 701,236,144 francs. There are 8,307 com- 
munes in Italy. Seven of these have less than Ioo inhabitants; ten 
of them have more than 100,000 inhabitants, and 5,160 of them have 
between 500 and 3,000 inhabitants. Of these 8,307 communes, 3,510 
are more or less in debt. Two hundred and forty-six communes, 
each with less than 500 inhabitants, owe among them _ 1,391,495 
francs. One thousand three hundred and fifty-seven communes, each 
having a population between 500 and 2,000, owe among them 
15,676,721 francs. One thousand five hundred and eleven com- 
munes, each having between 2,000 and 8,000 inhabitants, owe among 
them 54,669,126 francs. Three hundred and nine communes, each 
having between 8,000 and 20,000 inhabitants, owe among them 
61,110,741 francs. Seventy-six communes, each having between 
20,009 and 50,000 inhabitants, owe among them 72,355,652 francs. 
Finally, 26 communes, each having more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
owe among them 496,068,409 francs. But of this sum six great cities 
owe 378,069,675 frances, and stand in the following order of indebt- 
edness; Florence, with 169,588 inhabitants, 149,552,026 francs (this 
was the state of matters before the State felt itself compelled to 
come to the aid of Florence); Naples, with 449,301 inhabitants, 
105,588,652 francs; Milan, with 260,997 inhabitants, 63,208,186 francs ; 
Rome, with 235,302 inhabitants, 37,689,326 francs; Turin, with 
213,937 inhabitants, 13,490,900 francs; Venice, with 126,239 inhabi- 
tants, 8,570,585 francs. Of these, Florence, as all the world knows, 
has been saved from absolute bankruptcy only by the intervention 
of the State. Naples, though in a less desperate condition, is now 
about to receive similar assistance. Rome, the population of which 
has, since the time above named, been enormously increased, is also 
about to receive imperial aid. But the case of Rome may fairly be 
considered on an altogether different footing from that of any other 
commune, as being the capital of the kingdom. Milan, a very 
wealthy city, can afford to deal with its own very large debt. Turin, 
a very prosperous and exceptionally well-administered city, can do 
sO more easily. 
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BANKING IN MINNESOTA. 


The Third Annual Report of the Public Examiner, Mr. Henry 
M. Knox, for the year ending November 30, 1880, is just printed. 
It furnishes the results of his investigation of the State banks, 
the Savings associations, and the County offices. We extract the 
chief statements respecting the State banks. 

“Fifteen banks organized under the laws of the State were in 
existence at the date of the last annual report. ‘Three new banks have 
since been organized. One, ‘ The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of 
St. Paul’ has failed, leaving the number of banks now operating 
under the general State laws at seventeen. 

“The summary of the detailed statements is as follows: 








RESOURCES. 

i Cs oc cadnsecdeeneenecesceeseseaseees $ 4,496,592 19 
EEE eee rm ne Te ee 78,568 79 
MEE SP Te 94,838 17 
EEO PT 524,774 53 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.................. 189,116 05 
CE EEE LLL TO Oe 4,819 50 
Expense account and taxes paid................. eawows 42,860 67 
Cash on hand, including cash items..............0e008% 432,953 09 
bc Cid eRaD CaCuea ORE deneReeiewea 3,163 50 

660s ee Kntedeeekenweiosessennssesensescssesst Be 

LIABILITIES. 

i coc ckd dee ie thee Shen ek ee weeeneee $ 2,047,900 00 
NL ONE EE eee Kernen ehh diese eeneeene 69,931 
ES TT OE a 192,594 30 
6b tee Ce Keethedeee SERKESeSeENEOEeO 3,186,735 62 
iia eh ee whee neweseweenens tee 66,505 78 
Bills payable and re-discounts.......... $acinecnecemetien 301,771 33 
Nee ee ei iad cane tek keke medenedhe ts 2,247 57 

ee ee $ 5,867,686 49 


Mr. Knox proceeds to point out the increase in banking facili- 
ties, and the defects in the laws under which certain irregularities 
are possible, and sets forth some of the safeguards needed. 


“Tt will be noted that we have received a marked increase in this 
department of the banking facilities of our State. Besides the 
increase in capital from the three new banks of $160,000 since my 
last examinations, the Security Bank of Minneapolis has increased 
its capital stock in the sum of $700,000; the German-American 
Bank of St. Paul, $100,000; the Meeker County Bank of Litchfield, 
$15,000; The Merchants’ Bank of Winona, $10,750, and the Bank 
of Zumbrota, $7,500. One bank has decreased its capital $25,000, 
and $50,000 has been eliminated from the sum total by failure, 
leaving a total addition to this item of nearly a million of dol- 
lars. With this increase there also appears the gratifying addition 
of over $1,300,000 in the deposits of the seventeen banks, and 
upon these two items is based an increase of over $2,000,000 in 
discounts, and over $500,000 in available funds. 

“The outlook, as shown in this exhibit, being thus promising as 
indicating general good management and the great prosperity of the 
State, it is well to turn from. it a while to note whether the founda- 
tions are secure and such as could be safely relied upon in the less 
favorable times which experience teaches are so lamentably sure to 


come. 
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“Two events have occurred during the last year which give force 
to this suggestion. By them some of the defects existing in our 
banking laws are brought prominently into view. 

“The first is that of the failure of a bank organized and doing 
business under the laws of the State, and this, too, at a time of 
general prosperity, and without any undue extraneous causes to 
account for or to occasion the failure. The causes were inherent 
in the management of the business, and have been made fully 
apparent by the detailed reports made to you after examination at 
three separate dates since this office was established. They are 
alluded to here as affording a conclusive argument as to the insufh- 
ciency of our laws in preventing similar occurrences in the future. 
The reports revealed the fact that at the date of each of the three 
examinations more than three-fourths in amount of the entire loans 
of the bank were in the names of its directors, and that of its 
total capital stock and deposits combined, more than one-half, and 
at one examination, more than three-fourths was loaned to its 
directors. Part of this sum was secured by mortgages on real 
estate, but the available funds of the bank (thus tied up) were not 
sufficient to meet an unexpected call upon it for the sum of 
$10,000. No provision of law was violated by these unprecedented 
loans to directors, no restrictions of any kind being placed by our 
banking laws upon the amount that may be loaned to any person 
or firm, director or other customer. 

“The other event alluded to as calling attention to our loosely- 
drawn statutes on this subject, and enforcing the argument for their 
amendment, is the case of a bank (or of an individual, as he was 
the sole owner and stockholder of the bank, and legally so) which 
during the past year filed with the auditor of State the required cer- 
tificate providing therein for a capital stock of $25,000. The first 
quarterly report of the bank, rendered on April 5, and duly sworn 
to by two officers, made return of ‘Capital stock paid in in cash, 
$24,270.. The examination of the bank in May disclosed the fact 
that only some $250 had actually been paid in in cash, besides some 
$6,800 in notes, based upon real estate and chattel mortgages, of the 
President and sole stockholder. The balance, I was gravely informed, 
was made up of ‘furniture and fixtures’ and the President’s individ- 
ual note, which was found without other security, payable in one 
year with six per cent. interest, among the bills receivable, to the 
amount of $16,543. It was at once pleaded that our statutes 
nowhere require the capital stock to be ‘paid in,’ and as I have 
remarked in my former reports, they do not in express terms require 
it. It has even been claimed by intelligent business men that the 
minimum amount of stock named in the statute ($25,000) could be 
provided for in the articles of incorporation, and paid in according to 
the convenience of stockholders or the demands of business. The 
reductio ad absurdum of the argument is, that the articles may con- 
veniently provide for a cash capital as a basis of business, no part 
of which may ever be paid in. As the Attorney-General, to whom 
the point was at once taken, dryly remarks: ‘Our banking law is 
crude, with but few practical restrictions for the protection of 
depositors and other creditors, but it is not as absurd as such a con- 
struction would make it.’ The decision of that officer, under date 
of May 26, upon a review of the several sections of the statutes in 
their relations to each other, was both emphatic and conclusive that 
‘all banks organized under the laws of the State must, before com- 
mencing business, have a paid-up capital of at least $25,000.’ 


47 
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“The bank referred to, having forfeited its franchises under the 
statute, was permitted to withdraw its charter and retire from busi- 
ness. It is such loop-holes as these in our statutes which, in the 
absence of supervision, can readily be taken advantage of and 
inflict permanent damage upon our young communities; and it is 
in the light of such events as are above recorded that I again call 
your urgent attention to this whole subject of the imperfections of 
our banking laws. 

“In my first annual report, I took occasion to speak of these 
laws in the following words; which may now be emphatically 
repeated: ‘The need is imperative that our general banking laws 
should be at once and thoroughly overhauled and revised. The 
time is most opportune, before new organizations are effected, which 
may be in hands of an entirely different character, and before 
abuses shall have come in. For the permanence and good name of 
existing institutions, and for the security of the general public, it 
is demanded that the opportunities now offered for the springing up 
of weak and worthless concerns under our lax regulations should be 
effectually closed. Our present banking law consists of forty-six sec- 
tions, of which twenty-eight pertain solely to the obsolete subject of 
currency or notes of issue, and the regulations of securities upon 
which currency is based. The provisions of the remaining sections 
are of the most general character, with only two or three wholesome 
restrictive regulations. It is possible to do almost anything under 
the act, and an officer if resisted would be almost wholly powerless 
to protect the community from practices which can be carried on 
under it with impunity. It is earnestly recommended that this whole 
matter should undergo revision at the hands of some of our wisest 
and most experienced men.’ 

‘‘In my second report attention was again directed ‘to the imper- 
fections and general worthlessness of our State banking law, and the 
obsolete character of more than one-half of its sections.’ In my 
criticisms at that time upon the general good conduct of the banks, 
several specific recommendations were made in the nature of 
amendments to the present law. These recommendations ought to 
be, and seem to be, quite generally concurred in by the officers of 
the banks, as those which will surround the general business with 
permanent safeguards and give it the confidence of the public. 
The people themselves also, through their representatives, should 
insist that all institutions acting under the sanction of State laws 
should come under such wholesome restrictions as will reduce the 
risks of doing business to the minimum, and make the banks the 
safest possible depositories of all funds, whether personal or official. 

“T therefore renew these recommendations at this time. Whether 
the whole law should be repealed, and a new one provided embody- 
ing those features which the experience of other States has found 
to be essential, or whether these necessary provisions may be 
engrafted upon the present law, may well be maturely considered. 
It seems to me, however, that in either case the points brought 
together under the following heads, and not at all or not sufficiently 
guarded in our present statutes, are the very least that should be 
insisted on without further delay. 


CAPITAL STOCK. 
“That section ten of the banking act (page 354, G. S.) should 
be so amended as to provide in express terms that the aggregate 
amount of capital stock required in the statute, or with which It !s 
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proposed to commence business, shall be actually paid in in cash, 
and that this amount shall be certified under oath to the State 
Auditor, who shall thereupon, and when satisfied that the persons 
have complied with all the provisions of law thus far, grant a char- 
ter and authorize such organization to commence business. If it 
is said that the emphatic opinion of the Attorney-General above 
referred to, is henceforth a sufficient guarding of this point, it is 
answered that an opinion, however decisive, and however just, is not 
law. Its validity may be disputed in the courts. The language of 
the statute itself is that which is looked to by all persons seeking 
the advantages of its provisions, and not an interpretation of it, 
which may not be accessible or even known to them. This lan- 
guage should be plain and decisive of itself. 

“Such is not the case in our present statute on this point. Beside 
the defect already noted in regard to the actual paying in of the 
capital, the attestation of that fact to the State authorities is incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. The Auditor of State, with whom the 
organization certificate of section eleven is to be filed, has no means 
of knowing whether the terms of the certificate have been complied 
with strictly and without mental or other reservation, and in the 
absence of other supervision advantage may be taken, as has been 
done, and the language construed to suit the convenience or the 
elasticity of conscience of the applicant. 

“At present, also, the persons associating (or the person, for one 
is enough—Section 10) on the mere recording of the certificate with 
the register of deeds for the county, may commence business as a 
body politic and corporate, with all the powers and privileges granted 
to corporations by the laws of the State. This may be done even 
in advance of the filing of the certificate with the State Auditor 
(Sec, 11), whose authority for so commencing is not even required. 
Such authorization should be made an indispensable precedent to 
the transaction of any business except such as is preliminary to the 
organization. It should be given under the hand and official seal 
of that officer, and should be based upon a full statement of all 
the facts necessary to determine that the organization is legally 
entitled to a charter, and this statement should be attested by the 
oaths of the directors and at least one of the officers of the bank. 
The certificate of authorization should also be published in the 
nearest local newspapers for some specified time before the date 
named for commencing business. 

“Our statute (Sec. 18, page 356, G. S.) is also fatally defective in 
provisions in regard to the increase in capital stock of banks 
organized under it. No notice of any kind is required to be given 
of such increase to any State officer, not even the unsupported cer- 
tificate to be made in the case of the original stock, and of course 
no evidence is given that such increase has been actually paid in. 
And hence it has actually transpired during the past year that one 
of our banks has increased its capital in an amount more than 
double the original sum, and that six of the State banks have in- 
creased their capital stock nearly $850,000 in the aggregate during 
the same period, and no knowledge of such increase or opportunity 
for officially verifying the same has been afforded by the banks to 
any department of the State. Certainly any increase of capital 
should be certified to the proper State officer with all the form 
required in the case of original subscriptions, and the fact attested 
that such increase has been actually paid in, and a certificate 
granted that the increase has been accepted and approved on the 
art of the State. 
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‘‘The statute also neglects to provide for any certification of a 
decrease in the capital stock, and one bank has during the year so 
decreased its capital one-half, without notice. The whole banking 
capital of the State banks might be so withdrawn, and under the 
Statute no officer of the State be officially any the wiser for it.” 

The Examiner alludes also to the making of excessive loans to 
directors and others, and of loans on capital stock, which he would 
endeavor to prevent altogether if the law would enable him to do 
so. He also recommends that each bank be required to retain on 
hand a reserve of available funds equal to at least twenty per cent. 
of all immediate liabilities. 








—— 


MR. SHERMAN AT BOSTON. 


Secretary Sherman made an address on January 29th, at a meeting 
of the merchants of that city. Mr. Sherman has at one time been 
of the opinion that the situation required that the refunding of this 
year should be made in bonds of long duration. His _ Boston 
address aftords a gratifying proof that he has been prompt to recog- 
nize the fact that the improved position of affairs, and the prevail- 
ing public sentiment, point now to the reservation of a short option 
of payment in any securities which may be issued by the Govern- 
ment. On that point, he made the following observations: 


Following the financial operations of the Government thence to the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson, when the National debt was paid off in full, the 
Secretary stated from that time to the beginning of the Civil War, including 
the period of the Mexican War, the debt of the United States ranged from a 
minimum of $37,000 to a maximnm of $68,000,000. It is apparent that in 
all the moneyed transactions of the Government, prior to the Civil War, certain 
general principles were followed, the chief of which was that the debt was to 
be considered as a temporary burden to be paid as rapidly as possible. In 
this respect our financial policy has differed from that of European countries. 
We have always made provision for the gradual payment of our debt, and they 
do not. Another principle upon which we have acted is, that public securities 
shall run but for a short period, and that the right of redemption shall always 
be retained as far as practicable. This right of redemption has not, in any 
case, been placed beyond the average life of a single generation, and this princi- 
ple is more tenaciously adhered to in the popular branch of Congress than any 
other in respect to our debt. Another principle formerly held by us is, that 
whenever a public debt is contracted, a sinking fund or tax should be set 
aside for its gradual liquidation. Another principle of our financial policy is 
that, not only shall the principal of the debt be gradually paid, but that every 
suitable occasion be taken to reduce the interest thereon, and thus lessen its 
burden. I can only say we should follow the examples of the past. We 
should pay what we can from the surplus revenue. We should maintain intact 
and apply without diminution the sinking fund fixed by law. We should sell 
our securities at the lowest possible rate of interest, reserving the right to 
redeem them in a short period of time, and pay them either as they become 
due, or by purchase in open market. Our country is indeed fortunate when it 
may now confessedly borrow money at as low a rate of interest as any nation 
in the world, however ancient, populous or wealthy. Many among us are 
hopeful enough to believe that we can do what has never been done by any 
nation in ancient or modern times—borrow money upon our bonds at three 
per cent. The mother country has not yet been able to do so, although in 
moments of high prices her three-per-cent. consols have touched par. These 
questions are now being considered by Congress, and I believe a wise conclu- 
sion will be reached. 
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COMPTROLLER KNOX’S REPORT IN ENGLAND. 


The London Leonomist, of December 18, makes the following summary of 
the recent report of the Comptroller of the Currency, under the heading of 
‘‘Currency and Banking in the United States :” 


Brief abstracts of the report of Mr. Knox, the United States Comptroller of 
the Currency, have been received, and while it is Ccesirable to defer any 
detailed examination of what is always an instructive ~eswme of the year, until 
the text of the report is received, there are one or two points which may now . 
be briefly noticed. And, first, it may be pointed out in connection with the 
recent extreme stringency in the New York money market, that the Comp- 
trolier has found it necessary adversely to criticise the action of the Associated 
banks, who, he maintains, have frequently expanded their loans beyond reason- 
able limits, relying upon imports of gold, or purchases of bonds by the 
Treasury to replenish their deficient reserve. This policy, as we have seen, 
has been productive of considerable disturbance, even at a time like this when 
the European money markets have been easy, and the value of money here 
very low, and it would evidently have very serious consequences indeed if it 
were carried on at a time when the markets on this side were in a state of 
tension. Another matter, treated at length by Mr. Knox, is the amount and 
composition of the United States currency, regarding which he writes: 

The imports of gold in excess of exports from the date of resumption to 
November 1, 1880, have been $ 119,384,795, and the estimated gold production 
of the mines is $ 67,449,929—in all $ 186,834,724. During this period the gold 
in the Treasury has increased $ 14,373,373, and the banks $ 73,976,150, and 
the remainder, $98,458,201, has been dispersed throughout the country, or 
used in the arts. 

The amount of currency and coin in the country is known to be much 
greater than at any former time, and its distribution, together with its partial 
disappearance from the money centers, has been an interesting subject for dis- 
cussion. The Comptroller, in a brief review of this subject in his last report, 
gave a table showing the amount of coin and the amount of currency outstand- 
ing, and the amount of coin in the Treasury and the banks, and the amount 
then estimated in the hands of the people. Tables are herewith given showing 
the amount of coin and currency in the country on January I, and November 
I, 1879, and on November 1, of the present year. The amounts of silver and 
gold coin, which includes the bullion in the Treasury, being the estimates of 
the Director of the Mint : 

Fan. 1, 1879. Nov. 1, 1879. Nov. 1, 1880. 
Legal-tender notes... $346,681,016 . $346,681,016 . $346,681,016 
National bank notes.. 323,791,674 . 337,181.418 . 343,834, 1C7 








SP errr 278,310,126 . 355,081,532 . 454,012,030 
Silver coin........... 106,573,803 . 126,009.537 . 158,271,327 
ose weccns $ 1,055,350,619 .$1,165,553,503 . $1,302,798,480 


The amount of Treasury notes has remained the same since January 1, 1879, 
as provided by law. There was an increase of bank notes for the first ten 
months of 1879, of $13,389,744, and for the present year of $6,652,789. The 
total net increase of National bank notes issued since resumption is 
g 209042433 the total increase of gold $175,701,904, and of silver, 

51,697, 524. 

The moe in the Treasury has increased $20,976,007, and in the banks 
$ 73,976,149, releasing $50,768,829 of paper currency in the Treasury, and 
$ 37,608,585 in the banks The increase of gold outside of the Treasury and 
the banks is $ 80,700,000, and paper currency $ 108, 400,000. 
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A FAMILIAR TALK UPON BANKING. 


[ To a majority of our readers the address which we give below contains, 
perhaps, little that is new. Yet there are few but may review with profit the 
principles laid down by an experienced and successful banker, while to many 
others the outlines which he has so graphically sketched will be of lively 
interest. This is especially true as to that portion which defines the process 
of starting a National bank, respecting which inquiries are frequently 
addressed to this office.—Ep. B. M.] 


On the evening of January zoth, Mr. W. E. Gould, Cashier of the First 
National Bank of Portland, spoke before the Young Men’s Christian, Associa- 
tion of that city, on ‘‘ Money and Banking.” After defining Money, he pro- 
ceeded as follows : 


I am told, by those who invite me to speak here to-night, that I am to make 
my remarks very practical. I am requested to speak concerning the every-day 
relations of money to business men; to show the way that money and the 
merchant come together in and through a bank. 

A bank, then, is an establishment for the accommodation of the business 
needs of a community, and for the profit of its owners. It has both of these 
requisites. It is to help commerce, and also to help the pockets of the owners. 
The principal misconception of what a bank is, is that notion held by many 
wood people, when they claim that a bank is a charitable institution ; a kind of 
** Widows’ Wood Society,” or a “ Provident Association,” or ‘* Poor Man’s 
Friend.” 

Now I will freely admit that when banking powers are conferred upon any 
combination of men they are bound to conduct their affairs so as to be useful, 
in a legitimate way, to the people in whose midst they locate. They should 
make their loans, all things being equal, to those at home. They should have 
their hours and their plans so arranged that the citizens can be sustained and 
helped. Indeed, common sense will dictate such a policy; for the bank lives 
in a healthy condition, as its surroundings are healthy and sound. Its relations 
are wholly mutual. It will thrive as the people thrive. 

But for all this, a bank is not a charitable institution. It is governed by 
strict rules, both in the laws that bring it into being, and in those that influ- 
ence its future. Upon the cover of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE we read, ‘‘ No 
expectation of forbearance or indulgence should be encouraged. Favor and 
benevolence are not the attributes of good banking. Strict justice and the rigid 
performance of its contracts are its proper foundation.” 

I am aware that this strict idea (and I contend that this is the true idea ) 
makes many people mad, and they cry out against my craft as if we were all 
a set of cold-blooded Jews, when there are really among us of the banking 
fraternity, some excellent, mild, gentlemanly, tender-hearted men! Please 
remember that we are bound down by very strict rules. Laws are very sharp 
and penalties are very severe. 

The business of banking is the establishing of a common fund for receiving 
and loaning money. With this more general idea is associated the discounting 
of bills of exchange, the collection of notes and‘drafts and the issuing of circu- 
lating notes. 

The business may be conducted by one individual, he is then called a 
banker; or by a firm of partners, as in any ordinary business, who would 
be called bankers. Or, again, a number of men may join their capital under 
some State law, and have what would be called a State bank or association, the 
capital then being divided into shares. Or, again, capital may be joined under 
the laws of the United States, and a National banking association formed. 
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Under these varying forms a banking business is done. We may look at the 
reasons why men prefer one form to another. If a man has considerable means 
and enjoys the confidence of the community, he sometimes prefers to ‘‘ go it 
alone,” rather than to be trammeled with State or National laws, He may 
carry the bank in his hat or in his coat tails; and if the people don't like his 
ways they need not patronize him, Or a firm may do the same thing. They 
may be a law unto themselves. They may do just as any firm does. 

But when men organize under a State law they are bound by the law. They 
are subject to inspection. They may pay a specific tax on the amount of 
money used in their business. If they issue any promises to pay they must 
keep some sort of coin reserve to pay their debts. They must pay a tax on 
the amount of promises to pay that they issue; and right here I may remark 
that, at the present time, the tax levied by the United States on State bank 
promises amounts to a prohibition, so that to-day we find very few State 
banks in existence, excepting in New York City, where a few such associations 
live, because they gather so large a deposit account that they have no need of 
recourse to any profit to be derived from circulating notes. 

The other class of banking is that termed National banking ; which does not 
mean that the Government owns or runs the bank, but that the banks derive 
their existence from a National law. Every association under this law, 
whether in Maine or in Texas, is governed by the same principles, is subject 
to the same inspection, uses the same blanks in its relations with the Treasury 
Department at Washington, and is under the same penalties for any violation 
of its trusts. 

The advantage to the people of this system over any other is, that every 
citizen can feel that there is a power above the bank to which he can appeal 
if any injustice is done. Another advantage of this system is, that, inasmuch 
as the general government has seen fit to permit these associations to issue 
promises to pay, based on the security of United States bonds held in Wash- 
ington, for the absolute and prompt payment of every note issued upon such 
security, the poorest and humblest citizen feels that, when he gets his pay on 
a Saturday night in a National bank bill, he has the faith of the Government 
behind his paper promise to pay. He need not see what bank issued it; for 
any bank must receive it for a debt due; and Uncle Sam must pay for it in 
hard coin if the local bank fail. 

Let me follow out a few transactions of daily life: and, to begin at the 
foundation, let us start a bank here in Portland. 

Some stormy winter afternoon a half dozen men are sitting around a stove in 
a counting room on Commercial street. They have discussed the weather, and 
their neighbors, have whittled the chairs, have told a few stories, and have 
listened to the eloquence of a teamster, who dropped in, as he cursed the 
banks and ventilated some new theory of finance. By the way, says Mr, A, it 
seems to me that if we had another bank here in Portland, we could have an 
easier money market, and could get better accommodation. Why, I[ took up a 
note the other day to my bank, and they didn’t discount it, though with my 
own eyes I saw the clerk put a discount on the little book for old Sykes, and 
I reckon my note is as good as Ais, 

The other members of the crowd, being well aware that Mr. A is a habitual 
growler, as well as a persistent borrower of $150 a day to make his checks 
good, -_ an inveterate swapper of checks, do not wonder at the obstinacy of 
the bank. 

In a few minutes Mr. A goes out, and in walks Mr. B who is a well-known, 
honorable, retired merchant. 

The subject is renewed; and Mr. B remarks that he has had some talk of 
seeing some of the merchants and inquiring how they would feel about having 
a new bank. 

Some variety of opinion is expressed. But Mr. B at length says that he 
has determined to try it on if he can find the right men to go with him. 
He wants a grocer, and a lumber dealer, and a retired man like himself and 
one or two more good men to make up a board of directors. He says that 
there is plenty of money seeking investment, and that with good management 
the stock will be worth $125 in three years. 
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In the course of a week or so, Mr. B has selected five men who will sign 
a paper subscribing for at least ten shares each of a new bank, to be called 
the National Bank of Commerce, to be located in Portland, Maine. They 
write to Washington to an ofhcer of the Treasury Department, called the 
Comptroller of the Currency. He makes inquiries about the needs of Port- 
land, and the character of the men, and at length sends some blanks for the 
signatures of the subscribers to the proposed capital stock of $250,coo. He 
reminds the gentlemen that the law must be strictly followed; that the gen- 
tlemen who are to be directors must each own absolutely at least ten shares 
of the stock ; and that at least one-half of the money must be paid in before 
he can grant them any rights. 

Mr. b takes his paper around among his friends and in a few weeks he _ has 
the amount subscribed. 

Certain preliminary steps are now taken. A room is hired, a good yault 
built, and the subscribers are called together to choose five directors. A 
cashier is selected. There are many applicants for this office, but the directors 
choose Mr. Perkins, because he has been in another bank for several years, has 
borne a good reputation and knows his business. 

The papers duly signed and sworn to have been sent to Washington for 
approval, They come back in a week with a big seal and a certificate that 
must be published in some local paper showing that the bank is recognized by 
the powers that be. 

One of the stationers’ houses has subscribed to the stock, and so they are 
making the new books. The cashier says they must hurry up first with a stock 
journal and stock ledger, as the money is to be paid in at once and he must 
have these books. 

That old growler, Mr. A, comes round before the bank is fairly started, and 
wants to hire $500, on four months with a poor indorser. When he is told 
that they can’t lend any money till they get under way, he remarks that he 
thought ¢47s bank was going to help our merchants. and he would like to 
know what banks are for. 

The teamster, of whom we spoke a few minutes ago, said, as Mr. A re- 
turned to his office, that he could te!l what banks are for! ‘*Yer see they 
are jest to skin us poor fellows who haven’t got nothing.” 

Presently, however, our new bank has all of its $250,0co paid in. The 
directors are called upon to decide whether they will issue circulating notes or 
not. And for fear that some of you present to-night may think that banks 
are compelled to issue notes and that their whole profit is derived from the 
profit upon the circulation, I will at this point explain a few things. 

The business of banking does not of necessity include the function of issuing 
bank notes, The privilege of issuing notes is granted by the State or the 
Nation, as the case may be; but, for the privilege, certain taxes have to be paid 
to the party granting the permission. In addition to the tax, the expense of 
handling the notes, the expenses of the redemption of the same, the express 
charges, etc., make it a serious question with many banks whether it pays to 
issue notes. 

The fact is, though it is not often stated, that a very considerable number 
of large and well-managed banks long ago gave up their circulation, finding 
that it did not pay. In places like Portland, where the banking capital is not 
excessive, I think that a fair profit can be made if money is worth five and a 
half per cent. the year through But the banks here would make a respectable 
living if they had no circulation. Another mistake in this line is, that it is 
claimed that the banks make large amounts out of the lost bills. I have heard 
it claimed that fully a quarter part of all that is issued never returns, and is 
consequently saved by the bank. Now, this is a great mistake, for in the case 
of National banks the Government and not the bank gets ali the benefit. This 
will appear further on when I explain how the the bills are obtained. Even 
in the case of the State banks, the proportion of missing bills is very small. 
[ was once connected with a State bank that had a circulation for several years 
of more than half a million of dollars. Its bills went all over New England 
and into the West and Canada. When our Maine soldiers went to the front, 
they were paid in many cases in the notes of this bank, Those notes went 
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thus into many Southern States; passed through many battles; were found in 
soldiers’ pockets in the hospitals and on the fleld. Now you would say that 
there must have been a large loss of money in this particular case. Well, the 
notes keep straggling back to Portland even to this day; they have always 
been paid and they always will be. An old lady dies, and a crisp clean bill 
is found tucked away in her pocketbook, Now and then one turns up from 
down South or the extreme West. But to-day there are only about $ 1,900 
outstanding of all the countless notes that were issued by this one bank that 
had so peculiar a circulation. Within a week three clean five dollar notes 
were presented for redemption, They had been hidden away in an old lady’s 
wallet ; perhaps she had kept them to pay her funeral bills Eighteen years 
at least had passed since these bills were paid out. We occasionally read of 
some drunken swell who lights his pipe or cigar with a dollar bill; but I 
always think, when I read that story, as it turns up periodically, that the 
bill in question was a poor counterfeit laid by for an emergency of brag and 
show. 

From this digression, let us go back to our new bank that we left with 
$ 250,000 paid in, 

After discussion, the directors decide, just as you knew they would, in favor 
of issuing notes. 

How shall it be done? What is the process? 

You understand, of course, that all National bank notes are based upon a 
security deposit made by the bank with the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington. That is to say, for every $1,000 United States bond deposited, 
the Government will grant $900 in new bills to the bank. No bank, however, 
can have more bills than its capital; many do not have so much; and, as I 
have before said, some banks prefer to have no circulation at all. Our new 
bank has $250,000 capital; and taking up the newspaper, the managers are 
not consoled by the quotation of 113 for a four-per-cent. bond. But to get 
their circulation they must frst deposit their bonds. So they easily can see 
that they cannot buy more than $220,000 of four-per-cent. bonds with their 
$250,000. In other words, $30,coo is sunk in premiums for which they 
have nothing to show. Or, to put it in another way, they have spent $ 30,000 
for premiums before they have earned a dollar. 

An order is given to a broker in New York to buy $220,000 in United 
States bonds, drawing four per cent. interest. The broker telegraphs back that 


he has bought at 113. He has bought registered bonds, that is, bonds that 


have no coupons or semi-annual interest warrants, but are certificates of own- 
ership of a certain quantity in the four-per-cent. loan of the United States. 
These certificates or bonds are in sizes of $10,000 in this case, and are pay- 
able to some party who indorses them over in blank, when they are sold. 
The interest on the bonds comes from the Treasury Department to the owners, 
by check through the mails, in quarterly payments. 

Now that the bonds are bought, and of course paid for, they are sent -to the 
Treasury Department at Washington to be lodged with the Treasurer of the 
United States to secure such an amount of circulating notes as, under the 
law, he is authorized to issue to the new bank. This officer issues a certifi- 
cate that he has had $220,000 in United States four-per-cent. bonds converted 
into bonds bearing the name of the United States zz ¢rust for our new bank ; 
that is, he holds the bonds as security for the payment of the notes that are 
to be issued by the joint act of the Government and the association. When- 
ever the bank surrenders the notes, or an equivalent, then the shareholders 
can have their bonds transferred to them again. But so long as the bank 
owes for its notes, so long must the bonds remain in the pigeon-holes of 
the big vault of the Treasurer of the United States, all done up nicely and 
lettered and labeled, so that at any moment the agent of the bank can put his 
hand on them and see that they are safe. The Treasurer sends a document 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, stating that he holds the bonds, and the 
Comptroller issues an order for printing the amount of notes authorized by 
law, which is ninety per cent. of the deposit. The other ten per cent. being 
left as a margin in case of a depreciation of the bonds. So the bank has 
in the first instance sunk $ 3c,oco in premium on its bonds, and now ties 
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up ten per cent. more to make the public absolutely safe when they take the 
bills of that bank. Only $198,000 is allotted to our new bank. This amount 
is what is called the circulation of the bank. 

The blanks come along in a few weeks, and though the officers may think 
it very pretty to see their names bn a bank bill, yet before they have signed 
a quarter of the pile, their hands ache and they grow sick of their own names. 
But the bills must all be signed. Then they are chopped up, and finally make 
glad somebody’s eyes. 

For the privilege of issuing these notes, the banks pay to the Government 
one per cent. a year tax upon the average amount in circulation. Besides this 
tax, the banks pay the expenses of an office in Washington, where the notes 
of all of the bau«s are received, sorted, sent home for redemption, or if too 
much defaced, burned and exchanged for clean notes. The expenses of this 
office for a bank of $250,000 capital would be perhaps $200 per annum. 
Added to this must be the express charges from Washington to the home of 
the bank. Every week or two a package of bills is sent home for redemp- 
tion. The cost of this service may be $75 more. Then, again, the law pro- 
vides that an amount equal to five per cent. of the circulation shall at all 
times be kept with the Treasurer of the United States, as a fund to charge 
these constant redemptions into; so that the Treasurer gets his pay for the 
redeemed bills before they start from Washington, and this amount has to be 
kept constantly good by frequent remittances. You notice, therefore, that five 
per cent. of our $198,000, or $9,900 is tied up dead and profitless in Wash- 
ington all the time, so that really all the bank has to use of its $250,000 
capital in this direction is $ 188,100. 

I mention these facts to show that the banks do their share in paying taxes, 
and in making the people absolutely secure in their funds, as well as to point 
out that there are some serious outs in what many people think is a huge 
monopoly. I shall not contend, however, that the banks do not make money 
out of their circulation. They do. But I think that they fully pay for their 
privilege. It is not possible for a new bank to start to-day and buy bonds at 
present prices, pay taxes and do an honest business, and make any money out 
of its circulation. I would myself to-day, as things are, run a bank—a new 
bank—as quickly without circulation as with it. 

There is another side to this story also. When a bank obtains circulation 
and loans the money derived from it in a community, the people in the region 
are helped. The wheels move round a little faster, and I do not know but 
that a bank is entitled to some share of the profit, if it takes all the risks of 
men’s business, their tricks, their honesty and their frequent failures. Very 
certain it is that if the banks did not issue their notes, the people could not 
get as much accommodation as they do at present. 

We will now leave this branch of banking and see how our National Bank 
of Commerce makes money in another direction and at the same time serves 
the people. 

I refer now to the loaning of money. What money has a bank to loan? 

1. It has its capital. But in the case we have supposed, instead of loaning 
its $250,000 paid-in capital, it will only have * 188,100 to loan which is the 
amount of circulating notes received from Washington, in exchange for its bonds 
bought with all of its capital. 

2. The bank really loans its whole capital to the Government by its act of 
buying $ 250,00 bonds drawing four of interest, so that the bank receives 
four per cent on this amount as well as what it can make on its circulation. 

3. It has its deposits to loan, That is to say, after reserving what 1s 4 
prudent amount for the ordinary calls of its depositors, it can invest the balance 
in such a manner that it can be relied upon in case of need. 

Experience teaches the bank manager how stable or how unreliable his 
balances may prove. In an old and well-established bank, perhaps two-thirds 
of the deposits may safely be loaned, on various lengths of time and various 
kinds of securities. In a new bank, or in a poor bank, the officer will not be 
surprised if his balances are as unstable as his own power to aid his dealer in 
an emergency. 

These three, then, are, in the main, the sources of means for a bank to 
loan and make money. 
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1. The capital. 

2 The circulation. 

3. The deposits. 

Let us next see how the loans are made. What can our National Bank of 
Commerce loan upon? 

In walks Mr. H. He says he wants to hire $2,000, and will give as security 
his son Bill and his farm. He is told that the National Bank of Commerce 
cannot loan on real estate, as the law practically prohibits it. Whereupon Mr. 
H remarks that he would like to know of what earthly use banks are if a 
man can’t raise money on a good farm and on his son Biil’s backing. But he 
is reminded that farms won’t pay debts, and that in loaning money belonging 
to other people, care must be had that the money can be easily forthcoming 
when the debt is due. 

Mr. B presents a note signed by a man up in Baldwin, indorsed by the 
man’s wife and by Mr. Jones of the same town. Inquiry fails to bring out the 
fact that Mr. Jones and the rest of the Baldwin family have any intention 
of paying the note when due; but shows that they want to hire the money 
to help build up a cheese factory. Now, while a cheese factory is a glorious 
institution, yet it is not the thing for a bank to loan its money on. In other 
words banks are not established to make permanent loans, but to buy notes on 
short time, given for the actual purchase or sale of goods. 

In country towns the practice differs. For instance, if there was a bank in 
Bethel in this State, the drover would present a note signed by himself and 
three neighbors, and would want to hire for three months $2,coo, so that he 
might go through the towns picking up cattle, and pay his note when he got 
through the operation. So also another man would hire money outright to 
buy hay and dried apples, and still another would want a thousand or two to 
fit out a winter logging crew. Back of all these transactions is the apparent 
ready ability of the hirers to pay their debts out of the commodities dealt in. 
The money is not tied up in a farm or a cheese factory as a permanent invest- 
ment. 

In cities the trader brings to the bank a batch of notes given for goods 
sold to country traders. There is a value received in every note. Flour, 
molasses, sugar, oil, pork, have passed out of the store in the city, and the 
note expresses the value. The dealer in the city wants to use his capital over 
again, and so sells his note to the bank. The bank buys the notes and gives 
the dealer a credit for the same upon his bank book. 

In New York and some of the larger cities still another practice prevails. 
Merchants have a way of making their own notes and selling them outright at 
the price of money at the time. This can only be done by the strongest 
houses. Other houses go to the bank and say, you have for collection on our 
account a considerable number and amount of notes ; now hold these as secur- 
ity and loan us a certain amount on our note. This is all legitimate ; as you 
will see that the bank has abundant security on hand in a form that can easily 
pav a loan. 

Still another method is that used largely in the Western States. I refer to 
the buying and selling of exchange on Eastern cities. A man picks up a cus- 
tomer for 200 barrels of flour. The flour is ground in Minnesota, for instance. 
As soon as it is ready for delivery he puts it aboard the cars and gets a rail- 
road receipt or bill of lading, showing that 200 barrels of flour have been put 
into such cars, shipped to Mr. Jackson at Portland. The bank in Minnesota 
Says that he can pin his bill of lading to the draft he is about to make on 
Mr. Jackson, and the bank will purchase the bill. The bank does not depend 
upon Mr. Jackson’s credit, for they instruct their correspondent in Portland not 
to give up the bill of lading until they get their money. This custom is con- 
oe the West and South, and arises from their large sales of produce in 
the Kast. 

The profit made by banks on their loans is the interest for the time that the 
note or draft has to run from the day it is bought by the bank till it matures. 

Who gets the profit ? 

The stockholders of course. The capital is divided up into shares generally 
of $100 each. Twice a year the directors look at the balance sheet and say 
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that, after paying the salaries and the taxes, they can pay a certain amount to 
the stockholders. But one old director remarks that they must first add to 
their surplus account an amount that the law prescribes before they can divide. 
The idea of the banking law is to make the public safe; so it is wisely pro- 
vided that until the surplus of a bank is fully twenty per cent. of its capital, 
no dividend shall be paid until at least one-tenth of its profits shall be added 
to the surplus. 

There is another little trouble that sometimes prevents the stockholder from 
getting a dividend as he expects. A bank, like a merchant, loses money some- 
times, after exercising the greatest care and the best judgment and saying, ‘‘ No, 
no, no,” over and over again. Sometimes a man dies, and everybody is sur- 
prised to learn that the estate cannot pay its debts. The bank holds his paper 
with only a fair indorser. This fair indorser can’t respond to so much calamity 
and so he fails. The bank settles off and loses fifty per cent. of its debt. Or 
a fire burns a man’s store and stock, and he is improperly insured ; the bank 
loses again. Or what is worse, and what makes a bank man mad (and _ justly 
so too!) is when a firm Zz, telling all sorts of stories about their business and 
profits and expenses, and the community wake up some fine morning and find 
the bubble collapsed ! ten cents on a dollar and nobody to blame! 

If 1 was to write a book, I should be tempted to write one of advice to 
young men who are about entering mercantile life. I should say a few words on 
the relations of merchants tothe banks. The feeling of reciprocity between the 
two classes ought to be in every way encouraged. The banker is interested in 
the success of his dealer. He sees a great many accounts, and he can be of 
much aid to the merchants in exposing tricks and extended credits and the 
peculiar ways of men who deal with the merchants. The merchant should 
feel that the banker is his friend, that if he criticises it is from good motives. 

For instance, here is a young man just starting in the wholesale grocery 
business. He is ambitious to do all the business that he can, and probably tries 
to do more than he ought to. In his anxiety he strkes out for new accounts, 
and sells some country traders very large bills. He takes their nctes and 
carries them to his bank for discount, where he is kindly told that he is selling 
such a man too much for his good, and the bank declines his paper. Now 
the banker notices that another concern is working hard to shove that cus- 
tomer off, and this ardent young man may get a big load before he is aware 
of it. I can recall very many cases where merchants would have saved many 
bad debts if they would but have taken a hint kindly given. 

I should also caution young merchants not to attempt any sharp practice on 
their banks. Fictitious balances, or balances arranged so as to look well the 
last day of a month, and exchanged checks and a thousand-and-one little sneak- 
ing ways only hurt a merchant and destroy his credit. The banker’s ledger 
generally shows a continuous balance, varying with each transaction; averages, 
and not ‘‘put up jobs” show the value of an account. . 

My judgment is that there is now but very little ‘‘shaving” and ‘‘ grind- 
ing” exercised by the bank towards the borrower. Nor is there any disposi- 
tion of this kind in respectable quarters. Money is an article of merchandise ; 
it has its price; its price varies like the price of sugar and flour. Firms of 
undoubted credit can hire money lower than can some others of lower credit, 
just as ready money and a sharp buyer can buy 100 barrels of flour cheaper 
than a man who purchases on four months and is slow pay. 

It is true that banks do not discount all the paper that is brought to them. 
Nor are they bound to. They have the right of choice as much as a mer- 
chant has whether he will trust out a bill of goods. 

In closing, I desire just to allude to another class of banks that perform a 
very honorable function in every community; “I refer to the Savings banks. 
This class differ from State or National banks in that they have no special 
capital owned by a few or by many individuals, but their capital is the depos- 
ited money of a great many saving people. They are mutual. That is, every 
oue who puts money in is practically an owner in the bank. And the profit 
mide by the bank, after paying taxes and expenses, and putting aside 4 
proper reserve, is paid to the parties whose money earns the profit. The peo- 
ple, in their dimes and dollars and tens and hundreds, own the Savings 
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banks. Hence it is that these institutions are very rigorously guarded by the 
laws of our State 

I wish to give here an answer to a question that is put to me every week. 
I am asked if our Savings banks are safe. Speaking to a Portland audience 
I say emphatically—yes, perfectly safe. They are guarded by strict laws and 
are governed by able men, who obey the laws. They must confine them- 
selves to the very safest and best investments; and their reserve of profits 
must be large and abundant. I cannot conceive of a panic so severe that a 
person in this city could not withdraw, without the loss of one cent, any 
amount that either of the two Savings banks in this city would be willing to 
receive on deposit. 

It is not the idea of a Savings bank to pay a large percentage of interest. 
Safety is the first thing, and in order to be safe, only choice and high-priced 
investments can be purchased by the managers. 





FINANCIAL LAW. 


[ FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. | 


BANK—INSOLVENT——DEPOSIT UNDER ORDER OF COURT, WHEN NOT PRE- 
FERRED—GENERAL AND SPECIAL DEPOSIT-—-FUNDS IN RECEIVER’S HANDs.— 
Where the clerk of a court, under an order of the Court, making a bank a 
depository of court funds, and of its officers, makes a deposit of funds be- 
longing to the Court in such bank, which afterward becomes insolvent, and 
the deposit was not a special one, or a mere naked bailment, and there is no 
means Of identifying the money deposited, even if in the hands of the receiver, 
it is error to require the receiver to pay such deposit in full, and the clerk 
must share pro rata with other depositors and creditors of the bank. When 
moneys deposited in a commercial Savings bank were not kept separate from 
the general funds of the bank, or distinguished therefrom, and the entries of 
the same upon the bank books and upon the deposit book of the clerk, were 
the same as with all other depositors, except that no interest was to be paid 
thereon, it was held, that the deposit, though made under a general order of 
the Court, was not a special one, or a mere bailment, and that the money so 
deposited became that of the bank, which was liable for its repayment the 
same as to any other depositor or creditor. When the Court places the assets 
of an insolvent bank in the hands of a receiver, it is for the benefit of all 
the creditors of the corporation, to be administered, distributed and paid ac- 
cording to the equitable claims of all such creditors, and such act cannot 
affect or change in the slightest degree the rights of a single creditor, and 
the fact that the Court has acquired possession of the assets and funds con- 
fers no legal right to retain its deposits, which are general, in full, when the 
money deposited under its direction with the bank, cannot be identified, _ IIli- 
nois Supreme Ct., Nov. 30, 1880. Otis v. Gross. Opinion by WALKER, J. 


INDORSEMENT—WHEN HOLDER OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT CANNOT 
RECOVER FROM ACCOMMODATION INDORSER.—Weller & Son made a negotia- 
ble note payable to Callahan. Callahan indorsed his name on the back of 
tbe note and returned it to them, and they presented it at a bank and had it 
discounted for their own benefit. He/d, that the bank could not recover 
against Callahan. The law will not presume that he indorsed it for accom- 
modation, but will presume that it was paid. Long v. Bank, 1 Litt. 290; 
Beebe v. Real Estate Bank, 4 Ark. 546; Bank v. Hammett, 50 N. Y., 158. 
The cases holding the indorser liable were so held upon facts being estab- 
lished, distinctly showing the indorsement was made for the accommodation of 
the person by whom it was delivered to the holder. JVoolfork v. Bank, 10 
Bush, 504; Young v. Harris, 14 B. Monr. 556; Rogers v. Paston, 1 Metc. 
643. Kentucky Court of Appeals, October 12, 1880. Callahan v. First National 
Bank of Louisville, Opinion by CoFER, C. J. 
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PARTNERSHIP—ACCEPTANCE OF DRAFT BY AGENT OF FIRM—WHEN Panrt- 
NERSHIP ENDS—POWER OF PARTNERS AFTER DISSOLUTION—AOCEPTANCE 
OF DRAFT AFTER DISSOLUTION.—(1). Where one firm was indebted to 
another firm, and after dissolution of the first it employed a member of the 
latter firm to close and wind up its business and pay its debts, and such 
agent, acting in behalf of his own firm, drew drafts in the name of his firm, 
payable to themselves, and procured a person who had before been the man- 
ager of the first firm to accept the same in his own name as lessee, suppos- 
ing he had such authority, but not giving or attempting to give such manager 
any authority to accept for his principals, it was /e/d that the first named firm 
was not liable on the acceptances, it appearing that such manager at the time 
had no authority to accept the drafts on behalf of his principals. (2). Ifa 
partnership is formed for a single purpose cr transaction, it ceases as soon as 
the business is completed, or whenever there is an end put to the busiress; 
and although a partnership is entered into for one year, it may be terminated 
by mutual consent at any time the partners may choose. Where partners, by 
resolution, determine to leave the business and wind up the same, and 
appoint one of their number or a third party to take charge of the property 
and accounts and dispose of their property and collect their accounts, this 
will amount to a dissolution of the partnership and the revocation of the pow- 
ers of any other agent before that time acting for the firm. In the absence 
of stipulation to the contrary, in case of dissolution, every partner is left in 
the possession of the full power to pay and collect debts due the firm, to 
apply the partnership funds and effects to the discharge of their own debts, to 
adjust and settle the unliquidated debts of the partnership, to receive any 
property belonging to the partnership, and to make due acquittances, dis- 
charges, receipts and acknowledgments of their acts in the premises. While 
the dissolution does not revoke the authority to liquidate, settle and pay debts 
already created, it operates as a revocation of ail authority for making new 
contracts, and since the giving of a promissory note or the acceptance of a 
bill or draft is the making of a new contract, although it may be for a firm 
debt, a partner after dissolution cannot thus bind the firm, or authorize 
another to do so. (3). Although a partnership may exist in the name of one 
as lessee, who is merely the agent of the firm, to transact a particular busi- 
ness, as the manufacture of brick, and not a member of the firm, it will not 
be bound by such agent, making or acceptance of commercial paper, without 
direct and specific authority from the firm, or some member thereof before 
dissolution, or unless the firm or some member during the existence of the 
partnership ratified the act of such agent. To hold the members of a part- 
nership liable for commercial paper, executed or accepted by direction of 
one member after the dissolution, on the ground that the person taking and 
discounting such paper in the late firm name and style was ignorant of the 
dissolution, it must be shown that the members constituting the partnership 
were known to the person so discounting such paper previous to the time of 
taking and discounting the same, especially where the acceptance fails to show 
who composed the firm. [Illinois Supreme Court, November 11, 1880, Aank 
of Montreal v. Page. Opinion by SCHOLFIELD, J. 


WARRANTY—OF TITLE ON SALE OF NON-NEGOTIABLE CERTIFICATES. —The 
legal rules that apply to the sale of a non-negotiable certificate of indebted- 
ness, issued by a corporation, are the same that obtain when a chattel is sold. 
and there is, consequently, under ordinary circumstances, a warranty implied 
on such sale. In this case the plaintiff purchased of the defendant, through 
a broker, what purported to be a certificate of the Citizens’ Gas Light Com- 
pany, declaring a scrip dividend of ten per cent. on the amount of its capital 
stock, with interest payable at the option of the company. This certificate 
was shown to be spurious, and had been declared void by a decree in chancery. 
Held, the plaintiff was entitled to recover the money thus paid, from the de- 
fendant. Benj. on Sales, 557; Zittauer v. Goldnan, 72 N. Y. 506; Young v. 
Cole, 2 Bing. N. C. 724; Gompertz: v. Bartlett, 2 E. & B. 849; Thrall v 
Newell, 19 Vt. 208. New Jersey Court of Errors, June Term, 1880, /V00d 
v. Sheldon. Opinion by BEASLEY, C. J. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS—INTEREST COUPONS PROMISSORY NOTES—-PERFORMANCE 
oF DUTIES OF TOWN COMMISSIONERS BY A PART OF THEM. —Detached interest — 
coupons payable to bearer at a special time and place have all the attributes 
of negotiable paper; and assumpsit will lie thereon. Jones on Railr. Sec. §§ 
317, 320. 322; Zown of Concord v. National Bank of Derby, 51 Vt. 144. In 
assumpsit by the dona fide holder of town bonds, to recover the interest speci- 
fied in coupons thereof, of which the plaintiff was also the dona fide holder, 
it appeared that the bonds were issued under authority of an act passed to 
enable the defendant, among other towns, to subscribe for railroad stock in 
aid of the construction of a railroad, and to issue bonds for that purpose. 
The act provided that ‘‘the assent in writing thereto of a majority of the tax 
payers,”” signed and acknowledged before a justice of the peace by ‘‘each 
person so assenting,” should first be had upon an instrument of assent. naming 
three resideat citizens and tax payers to be commissioners to make such sub- 
scription ; that when such instrument had been so signed and acknowledged, 
such commissioners should ‘‘append thereto a certificate by them subscribed 
and sworn to,” stating that such assent had been signed and acknowledged, 
as required by the act, and should cause such instrument and certificate to 
be recorded in the town clerk’s office; and that ‘‘ such certificate so executed 
and recorded” should be conclusive evidence of the facts stated, and by the 
act authorized to be stated therein. Defendant offered to prove that the in- 
strument of assent was not signed by a majority of the tax payers, that but 
two of the commissioners signed the certificate, and that the third refused to 
sign because such instrument had not been signed by such majority. Held, 
that at common law, as well as under section 2, chapter 4, General Statutes, 
the certificate of the two commissioners, the third having shared in their de- 
liberations but refused to concur in their decision, was a valid certificate in 
compliance with the act, and conclusive evidence of the facts therein stated ; 
and that the evidence offered by defendant was therefore inadmissible. /7rst 
Nat. BR. of St. Fohnsbury v. Concord, 50 Vt. 257; Coke’s Lit. 1814; Azllings 
v. Prinn, 2 Bl. 1017; The King v. Forrest, 3 T. R. 38; Zhe King v. Lesston, 
2 id. 592; Witherell v. Garthurn, 6 id. 388; Grindley v. Barker, 1 B. & P. 
229; Attorney-Gen. v. Bavy, 2 Atk. 212; 2 Kent’s Com. 633; Story’s Ag., 
§ 42 note; Fewett v. Alton, 7 N. H. 253; Scott v. Detroit 3. M. Ass'n, 1 Doug. 
(Mich.) 119 ; Commissioners of Allegheny v. Lecky, 6 S. & R. 166; Common- 
wealth v. Canal Commissioners, 9 Watts, 466, 471; Cooper v. Lampeter Town- 
ship, 8 id. 1253; Kingsbury v. School District, 12 Metc. 99, 105; Charles v. 
Hoboken, 3 Dutch. 203; Curtis v. Butler County, 24 How. 435, 450; Sones v. 
Andover, 9 Pick. 145, 151; Cooley v. O'Connor, 12 Wall. 391; Downing v. 
Rugar, 21 Wend, 178; Crocker v. Crane, id, 211; Ex farte Rogers, 7 Cow. 
526; Fohnson v. Dodd, 56 N. Y. 76; Groton v. Hulbert, 22 Conn. 178; Sad- 
cock v. Lamt, 1 Cow. 238; Baltimore Turnpike, 5 Binn. 481; Louk v. Wocds, 
15 Ill. 256; Walker v. Regan, 1 Wis. 597; Fefferson County v. Stagle, 66 Penn. 
202; Austin v. Helms, 65 N. C. 560; Schenck v. Peay, 1 Woolw. 175; New 
York Life Ins. Co. vy. Staats, 21 Barb. 570; Powell v. Tuttle, 3 Comst. 396; 
People v. Coghill, 47 Cal. 361; Pell v. Ulmar, 21 Barb. 60; People v. Walker, 
23 id. 304; People v. Nichols, 52 N. Y. 478; Martin v. Lemon, 26 Conn. 192; 
Damon v. Granby, 2 Pick. 345; Hanson v. Dexter, 36 Me. 516; Gallup v. 
Tracy, 25 Conn. 10; Williams v. School District, 21 Pick. 75; Matter of Bak- 
man, 1 Abb. Pr. 444; Matter of Palmer, 3: How. Pr. 42; Newell v. Keith, 11 
Vt. 214; Wolcott v. Wolcott, 19 id. 37; Hodges v. Thacher, 23 id. 455; 
George v. School District, 6 Metc. 497; Bradford v. Fustice’s Court, 33 Ga. 332; 
People v. Hayes, 7 How. Pr. 248; People v. Comptroller, 20 Wend. 596; Ben- 
nington v. Park, 50 Vt. 178; Viudage of Winooski v Gokey, 49 Vt. 282; 
Thompson v. Arms, 5 id. 546; Plymouth v. Commissioners, 16 Gray, 341; 
Howard v. Proctor, 7 id. 131; Coffin v. Nantucket, § Curtis, 272; Welson v. 
Waterville School Dist., 46 Conn. 99. Vermont Supreme Court, October Term, 
1879. First National Bank of Bennington v. Town of Mount Tabor. Opin- 
lon by Royce, J. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I,—NATIONAL BANKS AND MORTGAGE SECURITY. 


Can a National bank discount a note with a mortgage note as collateral? 
For instance, A holds notes against B, which are secured by a mortgage on 
real estate. A, wishing a temporary loan, offers to the bank his personal note, 
with one of the mortgage notes (given by B to A) as collateral security, but 
makes no assignment of the mortgage to the bank. Is the mortgage note any 
security to the bank? And, if obliged to rely on their collateral for payment 
of the loan to A, could they collect the mortgage note, under the mortgage, 
the same as an individual could ? 

RepLy.—Of course the bank may enforce payment of the note against B as 
his personal contract. We take it, however, the inquirer means to ask whether 
payment can be enforced by the bank out of the mortvaged property. It has 
now been settled, after a good deal of discussion, that it can be. See Mat. 
Bank v. Matthews, 98 U. S. 621; Graham v. Nat. Bank, 32 N. J. Eq. 804; 
First Nat. Bank v. Haire, 36 lowa, 443. This general principle seems to have 
been adopted by the courts, viz., that, although a National bank is forbidden 
by the law to loan money on a mortgage of real estate, yet, if it does so, the 
mortgage is not thereby rendered void, nor can the mortgagor prevent a fore- 
closure of the mortgage, by setting up that the bank was forbidden by law to 
take it. The taking of mortgages, under such circumstances, is said to be a 
breach of the law, of which the Government only can take advantage, by pro- 
ceedings to annul the bank’s charter, etc. It should be noted, and we have 
referred to the matter before, that the Bank Act gives the Comptroller of the 
Currency very full powers to commence such proceedings in any case, where 
he thinks a bank is acting in violation of law. We never heard of a case, 
however, where the Comptroller has actually begun such proceedings against a 
bank for taking a mortgage of real estate. Of the general purpose and intent 
of the law there can be no doubt, viz., that the banks shall not be 
allowed to tie up their assets in real estate; but the construction, which 
has been given to the law by the courts, is one not likely to aid in carrying 


that purpose into effect. 


Il —TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK SHARES. 


Our stockholders have all requested this bank to pay the tax on their bank 
stock in this county; we have done so for years past. There is now an 
attempt to assess one of our stockholders in the county in which he resides, 
being also in this State, and a different county from which the bank is 


located. 
We have not heretofore had this question to deal with. Can you refer 


us to an article in your Magazine governing the case? 

REPLY.—Section 5219 of the Rev. Stats. U. S. permits the taxation of 
shares in National banks in such manner and place as the Legislature of the 
State where the bank is situated shall determine, subject to the restrictions 
that taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital ; and that shares owaed by non-residents of the State shall be 
taxed in the city or town where the bank is located. It is obvious, therefore, 
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that the place where stock in National banks shall be taxed, is, in each 
State, a matter of local regulation, depending upon the laws of the State in 
which the bank is situated. It is impossible for us to say, with any certainty, 
what the law of Indiana, from which State the inquiry comes, is upon the 
point in question, The answer depends upon a careful examination of the tax 
laws of Indiana and the decisions which have been made upon them by the 
courts of Indiana, with neither of which is it possible for us to be familiar. 
We advise our correspondent to consult the best lawyer of his acquaintance 
upon the question, and he may find, even then, that it is difficult of solution. 


III. THE STOPPAGE OF INTEREST. 


Suppose our bank desires to stop paying interest on deposits, and in Febru- 
ary, 1880, notifies the depository bolders of certificates that ‘‘from and after 
March Ist, 1880, the interest on their certificates will cease.” Now, Decem- 
ber 13, 1880, a certificate holder comes in and demands payment of his cer- 
tificate with interest from its date, z. ¢., November 9, 1879. 

The certificate is in the following form: 








. / ‘* FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
oad 6 . .» November 9, 1879. 
‘* JOHN DOr has deposited in the First National Bank of , 


one hundred dollars, payable to the order of himself, in current funds, on the 
return of this certificate properly indorsed. With interest at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, if left six months. 


i 
Can he compel the bank to pay him the interest accrued since March I, 1880? 
REPLY.—Where a certificate of deposit is issued by a bank to its depositor, 

such certificate constitutes, or becomes the evidence of, the contract between 

the parties, and is generally treated as a negotiable instrument like a 

promissory note. And, although this particular certificate is not a. negotiable 

instrument, because not payable in money, it nevertheless, like a non-negotia- 
ble promissory note, contains the contract of the bank with its depositor. We 
think that, upon a fair construction of the certificate, the depositor is entitled to 
six months’ interest at any rate. He is to have no interest unless he leaves 
his money for six months, and the certificate ought to be construed as contain- 
ing an agreement to pay six months’ interest if he does do so. Further, we 
doubt very much whether the bank can stop the interest after six months by a 
mere notice that it will not pay interest after a certain date. It has taken the 
depositor’s money upon certain terms and given him a contract in writing in 
accordance therewith, which is like a non-negotiable promissory note payable 
on demand. ‘The maker of a promissory note payable on demand, with interest, 
cannot stop the interest, without tendering payment of the note to the holder, 
and we doubt whether the bank could stop the interest on this certificate, 
without doing something equivalent to making a tender of the amount due 
upon it. The certificate, however, is payable only at the banking house of 

the issuer, and a notice to the holder of it, which would be equivalent to a 

tender, would be a notice to present it for payment on a certain day, unless 

he wished to allow it to remain after that day without interest. We do not 
exactly see how a mere notice that it will not pay interest after a certain day, 
within the six months, in contradiction of the written promise of the bank to 
pay interest, is such a notice, and we advise the bank to pay the interest 
demanded by > holder of this certificate. 
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FINANCIAL MATTERS AT WASHINGTON. 


In the Senate, January 31, a resolution was adopted calling upon the Sec. 
retary of State for information as to the disposition of foreign governments in 
regard to the return of silver to full use as money. 

In the House, on the same day, Mr. Buckner, of Missouri, introduced a bill 
to amend the Revised Statutes relative to the election of directors of National 
banks, providing that no two members of the same business corporation shall 
be eligible as directors of the same National bank; that no money broker or 
private banker or director in any private banking house or Savings institution, 
shall serve as director of a National bank located in the same city or town; 
and further, that when any Nationa] bank director ceases to own ten shares of 
its stock, or otherwise becomes disqualified, he shall at once vacate his office 
as director.’ 

In the Senate, February 1, the Pension appropriation bill was pending, and 
an amendment was adopted appropriating $17,692,031 to supply a deficiency’ 
or the current fiscal year. =a 

In the House, February 2, the District of Columbia Appropriation bill was 
passed, with an amendment authorizing the Treasurer of the United States to 
purchase any of the funded indebtedness of the District of Columbia for the 
sinking fund authorized to be created for the redemption and payment of the 
indebtedness of the District, as in his opinion may be for the best interests of 
such District. 

In the Senate, February 4, the House refunding bill was reported by the 
Finance Committee, with the recommendation of certain amendments, [ These 
amendments are described in our editorial article upon Refunding. } 

In the Senate, February 7, Mr. Cameron presented a remonstrance from the 
Association of National banks of Eastern Pennsylvania, against the passage 
of the House funding bill. 

In the House, February 7, Mr. Bowman, of Massachusetts, moved to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the joint resolution for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to ascertain and report a basis for a reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and the British Provinces. The reading of the report was dispensed 
with—yeas 162, nays 84—and then the House refused to consider the joint 
resolution by a vote of 33 to 119. 

A motion to suspend the rules for the purpose of taking up the River and 
Harbor bill was lost, yeas 160, nays 86; not two-thirds. 

At the meeting of the Ways and Means Committee, February 8, Mr. Tucker 
( Virginia ) presented a bill to repeal the stamp tax on exports of tobacco, 
and was instructed to report it favorably. Mr. Carlisle (Ky.), as instructed 
by the Committee at its last meeting, presented a bill to repeal the internal 
revenue tax on matches, proprietary medicines, perfumery, bank checks and 
bank deposits. Mr. Kelley ( Pa.) moved to strike out bank deposits. This 
motion was lost—5 to 5, Ayes—Phelps, Morrison, Mills, Felton and Kelley. 
Noes—Tucker, Carlisle, Dunnell, Frye and McKinley. Mr. Mills ( Texas ) then 
moved to add salt to the free list. This motion was also lost, 5 to 5. Ayes— 
Tucker, Morrison, Mills, Carlisle and Felton. Noes—Frye, Phelps, Kelley, 
Dunnell and McKinley. By a vote of 7 to 2, Mr. Carlisle was then instructed 
to report the bill favorably to the House. Ayes—Tucker, Carlisle, Felton, 
Kelley, Frye, Dunnell, McKinley. Noes—Mills and Phelps; Mr. Morrison not 
voting. 

row meeting of the Ways and Means Committee, February 10, Mr. Kelley 
proposed the following resolution, which the Committee authorized him to 
report to the House: 

‘* Resolved, That the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 1s hereby 
released from the payment of the taxes assessed by the Commissioner of In- 
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ternal Revenue upon the interest-bearing promissory notes heretofore issued by 
it to its employes, commonly known as wages certificates, provided that the 
said company shall pay the actual costs and expenses incurred in the proceed- 
ings taken to enforce the payment of ihe said ta<es.” 

The funding bill was taken up in the Senate Feb. 12, and debated from day 
to day until the 18th, when it was finally passed—yeas 43, nays 20, neariy in 
the shape in which it came from the House. [See editorial article upon 
Refunding. | 

In the Senate, Feb. 21st, Mr. Bayard reported from the Finance Committee, 
with a substitute therefor, the Senate bill (introduced Dec. 21st by Mr. 
Beck) to repeal all laws that impose taxes upon the capital of and deposits 
with banks and bankers, and upon bank checks. The bill was considered, on 
motion of Mr. Bayard, who said that the substitute reported by the com- 
mittee provides simply for the repeal of the tax on bank deposits. The sub- 
stitute was read and agreed to, and the bill as thus amended passed, the 
title being changed accordingly. 

Mr. Wallace reported from the Finance Committee adversely the Senate 
bill to authorize the issue and,provide for the redemption of fractional notes. 

In the House, Mr. Warner, of Ohio, introduced a bill to create a Board of 
Fiscal Inspectors, to watch over the collections and expenditures of the public 
treasure. It provides for the appointment by the President of a Board of Fis- 
cal Inspectors, to consist of three members, no more than two of whom shall 
be taken from the same political party, who shall hold office during life or 
good behavior, and who, having held the office of Fiscal Inspector, shall be 
ineligible to any other office of profit under the United States Government. 
No one under forty years of age, or over fifty-five, shall be appointed a mem- 
ber of said Board, and any member shall be entitled to be retired at the age 
of seventy, on full pay. 





A Tax DispuTE.—The Tax Commissioners of New York City some time 
since taxed the stock of the Edison Electric Light Company to the extent of 
$1,520,000. A protest was entered by the company on the ground that the 
capital stock was nominally only worth $ 300,000, divided up into 3,000 shares ; 
that $50,000 worth of stock had been sold, and the remainder issued for 
patent rights, inventions, etc. Upon this showing the Tax Commissioners 
reduced the taxation to $300,000, but the company was still dissatisfied, and 
sued out a writ of certiorari to which a return was made by the Tax Commis- 
sioners embodying all the facts. 


INTEREST PAYABLE TO MINOoRS.—The following synopsis of the decision of 
the First Comptroller of the Treasury, of February 4, 1881, respecting the pay- 
ment of interest on United States registered bonds, inscribed in the names of 
minors, is published for the information and guidance of the officers of this 
Department : 

1. When Government bonds are registered in the names of infants, interest 
checks, issued in payment of interest thereon, will be delivered and paid only 
to the proper guardian of such iufants when the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been notified of such infancy. 

2. Neither the father nor mother of an infant has the right, as a general 

rule, to indorse or collect such interest checks. 
_ 3. The guardian of an infant, in order to indorse and collect interest checks 
in favor of his ward, is required to file with the First Auditor evidence (1 ) 
of guardianship, (2) of his authority being in force, and (3) of the identity of 
his ward as the payee of the bonds. 

4. The Government is not liable to refund to any infant on his arriving at 
the age of majority, money paid to him on his indorsement of interest checks 
during minority, when the Secretary of the Treasury had not been notified of 
the fact of infancy. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





CALL FoR BONDs.—On Feb, 21, Secretary Sherman issued the 1otst call for 
bonds for the Sinking Fund. The bonds named are the five per cents. of the 
bonded loan of 1881, the principal and accrued interest will be paid at Wash- 
ingtou on and after May 21, and the interest will cease on that day. The 
bonds called are as follows, all numbers inclusive: Coupon bonds—Fifty dol- 
lars, No. 27,001 to No. 28,115; $100, No. 36,001 to No. 39,961; $500, 
No. 49,001 to No. 54,768; $1,000, No. 293,801 to No. 316,855. Total cou- 
pon, # 8,337,300. Registered bonds—Fifty dollars, No. 2,744 to No. 2,778; 
#100, No. 17,175 to No. 17,361; $500, No. 9,049 to No. 9,141: $1,000, 
No. 32,732 to No. 33,086; $5,000, No. 13,461 to No. 13,620; § 10,000, No. 
30,654 to No. 31,350; $20,000, No. 1,614 to No, 1,658 ; $50,000, No. 3,031 
to No. 3,217. Total registered, $ 16,662.700. Aggregate, $25,000,000, 


New York.—The United States National Bank was organized in this city 
on February 14th. The following gentlemen were elected directors: General 
U. S. Grant, H. Victor Newcomb, ex-President of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad; H. F. Vail, President of the National Bank of Commerce ; 
Morris K. Jesup, Henry B. Hyde, President of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company; Logan C, Murray, late President of the Kentucky National Bank ; 
William R. Travers and John J. McCook. The new bank expects to com- 
mence business by March 1. H. Victor Newcomb was elected President, and 
Logan C. Murray, Cashier. 


A BANKRUPT LAW.—At a meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
February 3, D. C. Robbins and W. H. Robbins, of the Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy Laws, made a report which concluded by proposing the following resolu- 
tion: ‘* That the proposed Lowell bill for the establishment of a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States, should be amended by adding to 
sections 82, 83, 84 and 85, in regard to the discharge of the bankrupt, the 
discretionary provisions of the recent British Bankruptcy Law Amendment bill 
as follows : 

“ Provided always : That on any application for discharge, the Court may, 
instead of granting an absolute order of discharge, refuse the same, or oo 
suspend the same from taking effect, for such time as the Court may thin 
fit, or may grant an order of discharge, subject to any condition touching any 
earnings or income which may afterwards become due to the bankrupt, and 
touching his after acquired property, on proof of any of the following facts : 

‘‘That the creditors of the bankrupt, under the bankruptcy, have not 
received and are not likely to receive a dividend amounting to fifty cents on 
the dollar, and that the insufficiency of his estate to pay such dividend has 
not been caused through any negligence or fraud of the trustee. 

‘‘That the bankrupt, being a trader, has not, during the three years pre- 
ceding the date of the filing of the petition in his bankruptcy, kept such books 
or accounts as are usually kept by persons in the like business, or as contain a 
reasonably sufficient record of his transactions during such three years, or has 
greatly increased his liabilities by carrying on trade at a loss while insolvent, 
or has contracted any debts provable under the bankruptcy petition, without 
having, at the time of contracting the same, any emaiile or probable ground 
of expectation of being able to pay the same. 

‘‘That the bankrupt (whether he be a trader or not) has brought on his 
bankruptcy by rash and hazardous speculations or unjustifiable extravagance im 
living, or has put any of his creditors to unnecessary expense by frivolous 
vexatious defence to any action to recover any debt or money due from him, 
or has committed any act by statute made a misdemeanor in case of bankruptcy 
and has not been prosecuted for the same.”’ 
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TAX ON CAPITAL RECOVERED BACK.—Judge Shipman, in the United. States 
Circuit Court, handed down, on February 8, a decision in the suit of the 
New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company against Marshall Bb. Blake, col- 
lector of internal revenue. The complainant’s claim was for taxes and dues 
paid by them to defendant, who collected them on the ground that the com- 
pany was subject to a tax of one-twenty-fourth of one per cent. a month as a 
bank or corporation engaged in banking. Judge Shipman held that only so 
much of the actual capital of a company as is engaged in the business of bank- 
ing is liable to one twenty-fourth of one per cent. tax, and ordered a judgment 
of % 24,564.74 for the company. 









REDEMPTION OF BURNED NOTES AND Coupons.—The American Express 
Company, which had several safes in the fire at the recent railroad disaster 
at Tioga Center, N. Y., sent the safes to the Treasury Department, where 
they were opened. A force of experts from the redemption division of the 
Treasurer’s office was set to work picking out and identifying their contents. 
The coin, which was melted in all manner of shapes, will go to the mint as 
bullion. The burnt legal-tender notes were separated by the aid of sharp, 
thin knives. 

The notes were a black mass with slight crevices on the sides, showing 
the separation of note from note. The scaly and brittle remains were separated 
with great care. The experts. by examination, were enabled to identity the 
notes, together with their respective numbers. They will be replaced to the 
company by new notes. The work on the legal tenders is not yet over. 
One young lady is busy on the coupons, and has identified a number of four- 
per-cent, coupons representing $500 each, and four-and-a-half per cent. coupons 
representing $11.75 each. These will also be redeemed. The bank notes, 
when identified, will be redeemed. Such is the expertness with which ap- 
parently nothing but black brittle masses are handled that probably every 
note, coupon and bond that was burned will be separated and identified. ) 































MissourI.—The Missouri House of Representatives referred to its Commit- 
tee on Judiciary a resolution of the House instructing them to report upon 
the constitutionality of the issue of ‘‘non-taxable State bonds,” and the com- 
mittee has reported that such an issue would be in violation of the following 
paragraph of the constitution of the State: ‘* All laws exempting property 
from taxation, other than the property above enumerated, shall be void”’ The 
list of property which might be exempted does not contain bonds of any kind. 


Kansas City.—The Missouri Valley Bank has suspended. The officers de- 
clare it only temporary, and state that it was caused by an unexpected run 
on the deposits, in consequence of the bank’s check for $5,000 having been 
protested. The liabilities are reported to be $280,000, and nominal assets 
$ 355,000. The bank was organized in 1873, with a capital of $ 75,000, 
which was increased to $ 100,000 in 1879. 


NeW JERSEY.—The Morristown Savings Institution decided in January to 
close up its affairs, and the Chancellor has authorized such action. The assets 
are sufficient to pay depositors and leave a surplus. All deposits received 
after January 1 are to be returned in full, with interest at four per cent. 
The bank began to pay fifty per cent. on February 15, and will pay the bal- 
ance as soon as possible, and distribute the net surplus among the depositors. 
The deposits amount to $350,000, The bank has been in operation fourteen 
years, and has about 1,700 depositors. 


WoMEN have been employed as clerks in the Stockholm Enskilda Bank, 
Stockholm, Sweden, for sixteen years, and A, O. Wallenberg, a director, 
writes: ‘Since the 4th of July, 1864, sixteen young ladies have been engaged 
in the bank. Of these. there are still in the service of the bank eight; mar- 
ried and left, five; advanced to more remunerative positions in other insti- 
tutions, two; dismissed for inaptitude, one. Of those remaining, three are 
cashiers on their own responsibility, one is assistant to the keeper of the 
head ledger, and four hold inferior positions.” 
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New York.—The property, real and personal, held by the charitable insti 
tutions of the State of New York has a value of $35,000,000; of which 
# 6,900,000 is in State institutions ; $6,200,0co0 is held§by cities and counties, 
and %#% 21,000,000 by incorporated associations. The total expenditure on these 
institutions, last year, was $ 8,000,000; the total number of inmates, 44,700 


New York.—The National Bank of Adams, of which Gen. S. D. Hungre- 
ford was president, has gone into liquidation. The capital had been reduced 
at different times from $125,000 to $80,000. The bank was examined about 
three weeks ago, and a deficiency of $12,000 made to appear. It is said 
there will be no loss except to the stockholders. Gen, Hungerford expects 
to do a private banking business at Adams hereafter. 


NortH CAROLINA FINANCES,—The Raleigh News says: The operations 
under the Compromise Act have been as follows : 


Bonds redeemed at 40 per cent..........0.2000% etetienenes $ 3,579,500 
Bonds redeemed at 25 per cent........... peeue deb ekece nace nee 
Bonds redeemed at 15 per cent.......... f5-0n8006. weaveesee 1,928, 700 

il edi Nid A EK id ne Rede onne4 se Od iwc eed $ 7,470,245 


In substitution of the above there have been issued $2,211,616 of new 
bonds. Of the class redeemable at forty per cent., there are still outstanding 
$ 1,997,400; of the thirty-per-cent. class there are outstanding $ 1,299,000, and 
of the fifteen-per-cent. class $1,959,900. Should these all be funded, the debt 
will amount to about $3,900.000. The interest on the new consolidated fours 
is % 88,464, the January half of which has been paid. When the operation of 
funding shall be completed, the entire interest will be § 156,000. 


CANADA.—The Toronto A/onetary Times, of January 28, says: ‘There 
is such a plethora of money in the Province of Quebec that the Savings bank; 
cannot find investment for their money at lowest rates. The Caisse d’Econ- 
omie de Notre Dame has been obliged to refuse acceptance of any further 
deposits in large sums; but still — small deposits on which three per 
cent, is allowed, A whuvlesale dry goods merchant has informed us that one of 
his best customers entered his office lately, and stated that he had been endeavor- 
ing for some time to place in some safe investment #%6,c00 he did not require 
in his business, but could not find any borrowers, and asked him, as a favor, 
to tuke the money for six months and allow him anything he liked. To oblige 
his customer, the merchant accepted the loan for six months at four per cent.” 


The revenue of the Dominion of Canada for January was $ 2,365,414-—an 
increase of 600,993 over January, 1880 The total revenue for the seven 
months ending January 31 was % 16,444,951—an increase of $4,129,139 over 
the same seven months of the last fiscal year. 


The Secretary of the Canadian Department of Agriculture reports, that of 
85,855 immigrants arriving in Canada during last year, 47,320 passed through 
into the United States. 

CANADIAN LIVE-SrTocK Export,—The export cattle trade from Canada to 
Great Britain, whether by way of the St. Lawrence, and the ports of Montreal 
and (Quebec, or from Halifax, is growing year by year. There were shipped 
in 1880 50,817 cattle, 81,457 sheep, 700 hogs and 49 horses; the export value 
being $4,738,700. Of the above, 5,507 cattle and 2,392 sheep were shipped 
at flalifax. During the summer and fall several shipments of cattle and sheep 
grown in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, also some 2,500 sheep from Prince 
Edward Island, were brought over the Intercolonial railway to Quebec, and 
there embarked. 
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( Monthly List, continued from February No., page 662.) 







Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
a! First National Bank, le Us SU ER cccc .' ewedeces 
Santa Barbara | Bey Be F5 F occ ccees _W. We Hollister.* 












7 - —- never § William Barth, Pr....... J. S. Brown, 
Co.,... City National Bank, Denver.. i J. F. Brown, V. &....... W. Barth, 
| Co. G. Se IOs accnden J. W. Faxon, 
- a tettie James Streeter, Preteens seacowens 
wu e° City Bank, Leadville seeeeeee i H. p later Cos. Sak ds Kerr. 
| i Ee a Me Ccces = evenness 






















Conn ., National Tradesmen’s Bank, | winiam T. Fields, 4.C. 9... sees. 
New Haven ( 
» .. First National Bank, { William W, Coe, /r .... F. Gildersleeve, 
Portland | Erastus Brainerd, V. 7... W. W. Coe 


—f John Flannery, /*...... FE. Kelly. 
Ga..... Southern Bank, Savannah.. Horace A, Crane, Vv. ?.. J. McMahon.* 
| James Sullivan, Cas, protem, H. A. Crane. 
Inu....., Commercial National vee George L, Otis, V. ?.... W. H. Terry.* 
Chicago | IF. S. Eames, Cas........ G. L, Otis. 


»  ., Nat?l Bank of Illinois, «  .. William A, Hammond, Cas. H. H. Nash, 


» —., Union Stock Yard National ) sada 
Bank, Chicago { John H, Vermilye, 7%... 








ea , ; E. A. Bradley, V. ?..... W. H. Hawkins,* 
- _.. First National Bank, Aurora.) 5" B” Mix. Cas. i. A. Bradley. 
j LD. Volintine, /*........ A, George. 
» ., Second National Bank, 4 PT. Picwsecece . i «eeanede 
ee Mr Ecckses. . snnondls 
W . Second National B’k, Freeport. John b. T aylor, Cas... J. Krohn, Ac fing. 
vw , Second National Bank, § James T. McKnight, V.7?. O. T. Johnson. 
Galesburg | James H. Losey, Acting Cas. ........ q 
» ., Union National Bank, 4 W. S. Bailey, Fr........ W. E. Odell. ‘3 
Macomb; I. N. Pearson, Cas...... L. Holland, fag 
» .. Mattoon Nat'l Bank, Mattoon,. Lewis L. Lehman, /%... J. Richmond. ig 
» —., Nokomis Nat'l Bank, Nokomis, Alf. Griffin, Cas......... B. I’. Culp. i 
( GG, A. Sanford, Pr...... . R. P. Lane. st 
' ., Second National Bank, | R. P. Lame, V. PP... cece R, emerson, ay 
Rockford | George EF. King, Cas woes G. A, Sanford, Al 
| = ge G. EK. King. oe 
' ., First National Bank, Rushville. thao L, ittle, Pr. . W. H, Ray. Fi 
Inv..., First Nat’l Bank, Centreville... Jesse Cates, /’......... J. Forkner. a 
» ., First Natl Bank, Thorntown,.. we Moffitt nr TTTTT J. Niven, 4 
hy SEE FO bcesnsees J. S. Johnson. ay 
» ., Commercial Bank, J. S. Johnson, ie Peve co Ge Se SURNEe aig 
Union Cite 1 5. F. CR Cae ccccee  § _«§_etveccns ae 
| HM. DD. Goakes, A. Crcccces J. I. Rubey. ey 
- : ous > Lym as a waa . Steele. ine 
lows... First National Bank, Grinnell Pad (ol VP... 7 yl : La 
™ Si lak, O. McMahan, /........ . P. Gage. He 
« ., First National Bank, Lyons.. James P. Gage, Wee a a. oll “e 
» ., First Nat'l Bank, Marshalltown, J. P. Woodbury, V. P... T. J. Woodbury, 3 
? a ee ct, @ P. Bows, FP. cceccces J. H, Brush. Ph 
.. Osage National Bank, Osage. Avery Brush, Cas ....... J. P. Brush, ite 
« ,, Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Winterset. W. P. Potter, 4. C......00 kee eee ee 
* Deceased. a 
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Bankan™» Place. Elected. In piace of 
[ Be Bs PEM, FP on cccnces J. P. Metcalf. 
udéces National Exchange Bank, Be Wie Ms FeoDee-ee _ _enaveses 
Lexington } 1 We. Met, CSF oc cccccee c} B. Wilgus. 
| Frank Gilmore, A. C.... W. Bri ght. 

w .. Mt. Sterling National Bank.... William Stofer, /7...... B. F. aT 

w ., First Nat’l Bank, Paducah..... cf Re ae S. P. Cope. 

" .. Logan Co. N. B., Russellville... William F.Browder,V.P. —s............. 
La..... Hibernia N. B., New Orleans.. John G. Devereux, VV. P. sa... 
Mass... First National Bank, Boston... S. D. Warren, Pr. pro tem. A. T. Lowe. 

" - Nat'l Bk of et We A, TOW, FR ices: E. C. Sherman.* 

w ,, First National Bank, Grafton.. Luke F. Allen, /7....... G. Fk. Slocomb.* 

w .. Cape Cod Nat’! Bank, Harwich. Isaac H. Loveland, /*... P. S. Crowell. 

« .. Oxford National Bank, Oxford. A. L. Joslin, /*......... S. C. Paine. 

w _.. Chapin Nat’! Bank, Springfield. William K. Baker, Pr... J. A. Rumrill. 

w .. Bristol Co, Nat’l B’k, Taunton. Seth L. Cushman, Cas... A. C. Place. 

w  .. Bristol Co. Sav. Bank, «4 oOes Gis PO, BP vc ctcnnee C. H. Atwood. 
MicH ,.. First Nat’] Bank, Charlotte..... E. Hayden, Pv.......... —«--cseeeee: 

uw ,, Citizens’ National Bank, Flint.. R. J. Whaley, Pr........ A. McFarlan. 

“ . Second National Bank, C. T. Mitche 1, ‘Pe vexeenue kK. L. Koon, 

Hillsdale | E. L. Koon, V. Purine... Kakeusca 

«  ., First Nat’l Bank, Marquette.... C. H. Call, Cas.......... H. E. Pearse. 

w ., Bowne & Combs, Middleville... Jennie Combs, Cas... .. — ........ 
MINN... Pipestone Co. B’k, Pipestone... Riley French, Cas....... J. E, Craig. 

" . First National Bank, j Frances S. Cook, Pr.,Widow of J. R. Cook. 

Rochester 1 John R. Cook, V. P., Son of J. R. Cook 

" . Second National Bank, St. Paul. H. R. Lyon, Cas........ T. K. Alexander. 

First National Bank Winona } hk H. Porter, V~ Mitiedbalde’!. OR tng wen 
- : , E. D. Hulbert, Cas...... C. H. Porter 
Miss.... Okolona Savings Institution, ; Amzi Babbitt, /r........ J. F. McIntosh. 
Okolona} T. L. Bramlitt, Cas...... A. Babbitt. 
Bi, Th, BOER, FP iccccvccsa J. W. Aldrich. 
Mo . B’k of Brookfield, Brookfield. * £3 4 eee A. D. Scott. 
John Ford, CaS.....cccce R. C. Lockwood. 

e . First National Bank, Clinton... William M. Doyle, Cas... W. D. Tyler. 

a . Bank of Kansas City wccnneos E. K. Thornton, Cas.... I. M. Smith.* 
N. H... Mechanicks’ Nat’l B’k, Concord. B. A. Kimball, /r....... J. Minot. 

z .. Monadnock National Bank, ss 2 Sy See B. Cutter. 

East Jaffrey | H. D. Upton, Cas....... P. Upton. 

zs  .. Indian Head Nat’! B’k, Nashua, E. Spaulding, Pr........ C. B. Hill. 

N. J.... First National Bank, Hoboken. William B. Goodspeed» Cas. ........ 

P . Burlington Co. Nat'l Bank, ( » ¢; 

Medford ; F. kee Doughten, Pr eee 8= ©2280 CC CO e® 

u . Second National Bank, } James Jackson, Pr...... B. Buckley. 

Paterson 1 James W. Row, Cas..... J. Jackson. 

. . Trenton Banking Co., Trenton, W.S.Stryker, Pr. pro tem, P. Dickinson. 

- , , D. Guernsey, P¥......... A. W, Palmer. 
N. Y.... First National Bank, Amenia. } Coote Hy Gwift, 1.2... D, Guernsey. 

w _., First National Bank, Auburn... W. E. Hughitt, Pr...... C. T. Backus. 

ai . Williamsburgh “~ , Samuel M. Meeker, /r... G. Ricard.* 

“ . First National Bank, Candor... J. Thompson, Cas....... J. W. McCarty. 

' , \ W. P. Stevens, V. }’..... S. H. Morgan. 
» _., First National Bank, Cuba... ( H. C. Morgan, Cas...... M, W. Potter. 
, : \ George S. Sheppard, Cas. F, R. Durry. 
» .. Dundee Nat'l Bank, Dundee..) & oShattuck, 4. C.....  eeeesces 
; George M. Case, 5 eee T. W. Chesebro. 
u . Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Fulton..~ Jonathan H. Case, V. P.. S. F. Case. 
( Solon F. Case, Cas...... G. M. Case. 

w _.. Nat’l Hamilton B’k, Hamilton... W. M. West, A. C....... 0 we ee eee 

” .. First National Bank, Hobart... Allen D. Rowe, Cas.. aie ad aide _M. H. Kerr. — 

w _., Tompkins Co. N. B., Ithaca... H. L. Hinckley, Cas..... P. J. Partenheimer. 

- NRL D { Morris F. Sheppard, Pr.. A. Oliver. 
“ . Yates Co. Nat'l B’k, Penn Yan 1 Oliver H. Stark, Cas..... F, R. Durry. 
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* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
, _. First Nat’ ~ 6 He Oy Wet, Pr icccccccs EK. H. Space. 
N. Y.... First Nat’] Bank, Salamanca. 1 J.P. Colgrove, yp H. O. Wait. 
N. C.... Commercial N. B’k, Charlotte. Frank Coxe, Pr......... C. Dowd. 
Ou10... Farmers & Mech, N. b., Cadiz. Charles M. Hogg, Pr.... W. Beadle. 
w _.. Harrison Nat’l Bank, Cadiz.... D. Cunningham, /*..... C. P. Dewey. 
w _.. Farmers’ Nat’l Bank, Franklin. L. Miltenberger, Pr...... J.S.Stoutenborough 
vw _.. First Nat’] Bank, Green Spring. Lester W. Roys, Pr..... J. W. Cummings. 
» ,., Second Nat’l Bank, Hamilton... C. E. Heiser, Cas........ H. Waltner. 
uw .. Citizens’ National Bank, § C. M. Overman, Princes  ceeeeses 
Hillsborough {| O. S, Price, Cas......... C, M. Overman. 
w _.. Lebanon Nat’! Bank, Lebanon. Thomas Hardy, 4. C.... + eee 
w ,. First Nat’l] Bank, Oberlin...... Charles H, Randall,Cas. _—_............ 
w .. Lagonda Nat’! B’k, Springfield, John Howell, Pr........00 cece eee 
PENN... Third Natl Bank, Philadelphia. Percy M. Lewis, Cas..... B. F, Godfrey. 
w .. First Nat’l Bank, Danville..... Thomas Beaver, /r...... C, Laubach. 
wo .. First Nat’?l] Bank, Hanover..... Henry M. Schmuck, /r.. J. P. Smith. 
w .. First Nat’] Bank, Kittanning... James Mosgrove, /7..... = ss. ee eee 
» _,.. Government National Bank, | Henry H.Huntzinger,Pr. _—............... 
Pottsville ( John F, Zerbey, Cas..... H. H. Huntzinger, 
a .. Wyoming N. B., Tunkhannock, F. W, Dewitt, Cas. .... D. D. Dewitt. 
«» .. Anthracite Savings Bank, t mntente B Ids 
Wilkes-Barre ( Benjamin Reynolds, or TCrr Tee 
R. I.... Providence N. B., Providence.. William Goddard, Pr.... — ........ 
- . i a § Samuel B, Colt, /7...... J. B. Munro.* 
.. National Eagle Bank, Bristol. ; Stephen T. Church, V7. P. S. B. Colt. 


S.C.... Carolina Nat. B’k, Columbia. ae 2 cup Pr... C, Bouknight. 


TENN .. First National Bank, Jackson.. John L. Wisdom, Pr.... W. K. Walsh.* 
w ,, Fourth Nat’l Bank, Nashville... W. M. McCarthy, Cas.... T. Plater. 


one 


Jj. C. O'Connor, Pr ..... A. F, Hardie. 
TExas,, City Nat’l] Bank, Dallas...... CG ON, Fi Pieces = —§«_ eserves 
E, J. Gannon, Cas....... G. W. Mahoney. 
UraAH... London Bank, Salt Lake City.. Anthony Godbe, Mgr.... Retires. 
ae Nat’! Bank of Barre, Barre.. - W. Braley’ ie em penne lta 
» ,, Brandon Nat’l Bank; Brandon, E, D, Thayer, J*%........ C. Jennings. 


Va..... Loudoun Nat’! B’k, Leesburg.. Walter J. Harrison, /y.. H. T. Harrison. 
W. T... First Nat’l Bank, Walla Walla. A. H. Reynolds, V. ?.... D, P. Thompson. 
* Deceased. 









NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 






(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 663.) 










State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashie> 

CaL.... Red Bluff...... DEivdcnetseusse j- |. seneeesewace 

| ae Chandlerville... Petefish, Skiles & Mertz.... Kountze Brothers. 
w .. Marseilles...... PRE GG ices cncccces Traders’ Bank, Chicago. 

a a eens nie Webber, Just & Co........ Ninth National Bank. 

NEB... Plattsmouth.... Bank of Cass County..... Kountze Brothers. 

John Black, Pr. Edgar M. Yates, Cas. 
PENN... Canton ........ First National Bank....... Continental National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Adam Innes, ?r, George A. Guernsey, Cas. 
TExAS,. Denison........ Rohrbough, Moore & Co.. Kountze Brothers, 
Welvcead Lynchburgh.... National Exchange Bank.. Kountze Brothers* 





$95,500 James Franklin, /r. Camillus Christian, Cas. 





Be A RRS HR Wh rept Day gene ee ee ee 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 


(Continued from February No., page 665.) 


Capital -_-_--_ 





No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2505 First National Bank........ ee $ 50,000 
Canton, PENN. George A. Guernsey. $ 50,000 
2506 National Exchange Bank... James Franklin........... 100,000 
Lynchburgh, VA. Camillus Christian. 95,500 








CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 664.) 


NEW YorRK Cirty.......:S. M. Mills & Co. ; dissolved. 
ILL..... Chandlerville,.. H. T. Chandler & Co.; suc. by Petefish, Skiles & Mertz. 


» .. Kewanee...... Peoples’ Bank (D. L. Wiley & Son); now Union National 
Bank. Same Cashier and New York Correspondent. 
IND .... Anderson...... Exchange Bank; William Crim sold out. Now H. J. 
Daniels, Pr. Joseph Fulton, Cas. 
sé I, cccctnced W. D. Lucas; sold out. 
«  .. Dubuque....... Dubuque County Bank; surplus fund $6,000. 
#  .. Storm Lake.... John R. Lemon & Co.; now John R. Lemon. 
Kansas, Clyde.......... Farmers’ Bank and Bank of Clyde; consolidated as Bank 


of Clyde. M. V.B. Van De Mark, Pr. C. W. Van 
De Mark, Cas. 


Pr Versailles...... Bank of J. Amsden & Co.; surplus fund $ 15,499. 
MicuH... Saginaw....... Citizens’ National Bank; paid capital $ 100,000. 
MINN... Minneapolis.... Merchants’ National Bank; in liquidation. 
ee St. Lewis. 0... Bartholow, Lewis & Co.; now Laclede B’k. Same officers. 
w ., Greenfield ..... Jacobs & Van Osdell; now R. S. Jacobs & Son. 
w _.,. Kansas City.... Missouri Valley Bank; closed. 
9° ae PM cccciccs Paul F. Thornton & Co.; now Thornton Banking Co. 
Same New York Correspondent. 
MontT .. Dillon ......... Sebree, Ferris & Holt; now Sebree, Ferris & White. 
N. J.... Morristown .... Morristown Institution for Savings; closing. 
»  .. Vineland....... Vineland National Bank ; in liquidation. 
= ee Hungerford National Bank; in liquidation. Succeeded by 
Hungerford’s Bank of Adams. 
Penn ..- Canton........ B’k of Canton; now First Nat’] B’k. G. A. Guernsey, Cas. 
Texas.. Calvert ........ J. S. McLendon & Co. ; admit J. A. Foster. 
© «pecs cccce National Exchange Bank; closing. 
» .. San Antonio.... Bennett, Thornton & Lockwood ; now Thornton & Lock- 
wood. 
Whinccee Lynchburgh.... Miller & Franklin; now National Exchange Bank. James 


Franklin, Pr. 
OnT.... Blenheim ...... Jacksoa, Fuller & Co.; now Jacxson & Robinson. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 23, 1881. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.83%. 


Frequent indications of disquietude have been developed in financial circles of 
late by the discussions at Washington upon the Funding bill, which, in its 
present shape, seems likely to produce fundamental changes in our banking 
system if it becomes a law without some new safeguards provided by addi- 
tional legislation. Inasmuch as it compels the National banks to submit to a 
loss of interest on the bonds they deposit as security for their circulation, its 
obvious effect will be to diminish the force of those motives which induce 
the banks to avail themselves of their note-issuing privileges. A sudden 
contraction of the volume of the bank-note currency has been predicted from 
this cause, and already $9,123,950 have been deposited to retire National 
bank circulation since the passage of the bill. From the West as well as 
from other sections of the country, the advices show that the National banks 
are preparing to give up their circulation, and some of our prominent bankers 
predict that after the surrender of the note issues the retirement of a large 
class of banks from the National banking system will not long be delayed. 
These and other considerations have prompted the more conservative states- 
men of both parties at Washington to devise additional legislative measures 
to meet the emergency. One of these is the Carlisle bill (H. R. 7208), 
which was introduced February Igth, and was favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. It repeals the tax on bank checks, bank deposits 
and some other taxables, and this relief to the banking business is supported 
by numerous petitions presented through the American Bankers’ Association, 
the National Board of Trade, the Legislatures of Connecticut and other States, 
and the Chambers of Commerce of Milwaukee, St. Louis and many western 
cities. A similar bill has been passed by the Senate, February 22, which 
repeals the bank-deposit tax but not the check-stamp tax or the tax on bank 
capital, If the seven thousand bills which are on the Congressional calendar 
did not interpose an almost insuperable obstacle to the reaching of this 
important legislation by the House of Representatives, it could undoubtedly 
command a large vote, and it would probably become a law this session. 

Whether such a remedial measure would counteract and fully remove the 
financial and banking perturbation threatened by the Funding bill, is doubted 
in many quarters. The banks, indeed, have been blamed for the steps they 
are taking and the further movements which have been contemplated, to avert 
from themselves and their stockholders some of the evils which seem to be 
the inevitable result of the new bill as passed by the Senate. The critics 
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fail to recognize the obvious fact that the banks are merely fulfilling a duty 
which they owe to themselves and to the public, in protecting their own 
solvency and preventing loss to their stockholders from the operation of a 
law which renders unprofitable one branch of the business in which the banks 
have been induced to engage under legislative guarantees which are now being 
modified or withdrawn. Several considerations, however, may be urged to 
show that the issue of bank notes may still be found much more desirable 
and profitable than is believed, and that the banks will soon be reconciled 
to the new state of things, and will not surrender their circulation or re- 
nounce their connection with the National banking system, except very slowly, 
and after a full and fair trial However this may be, there is at present a 
widespread agitation which is disturbing the monetary movements of the 
country, and the effects of which will probably not very soon subside. 

The loan market responded to-day to this agitation, and a sharp advance in 
rates was developed. Call loans rose from six per cent. to three-eighths per 
cent. and interest, with every prospect of an active and spasmodic series of 
monetary changes in the early future.. The Clearing-house exchanges have 
been very large of late, and those of yesterday amounted to $ 219,163,289, and 
the balances to $10,177,184. The activity in general business and the heavy 
transactions at the Stock Exchange which are thus indicated throw a pressure 
upon the banking machinery which, in its present perturbed and sensitive con- 
dition, can scarcely fail to enhance the perils and difficulties of the financial 
situation. The next Clearng-house statements wil] be looked for with consid 
erable anxiety. Subjoined are those of the New York Clearing house for a 
series of weeks past: 


Legal Net 
1881. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 
Jan. 29...... $ 310,682,200 . $66,264,100 . $ 17,287,900 . $18,330,700 . $302,512,300 . $7,923,925 
PE Becces 316,092,900 .. 675603,709 .. 15,997,500 .. 18,363,300 .. 307,097,200 .. 6,826,900 


*f 12. «2 317,139,100 .. 67,800,600 .- 15,546,000 .. 18,352,300 -- 307,924,300 .. 6,305,525 
$f 19.+e+0 320,807,300 . 65,849,600 .. 14,887,200 .. 18,259,500 .. 307,718,100 .. 3,807,275 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows : 
188:. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 


Jan. 29..+++++ $152,018,200 .... $7,741,400 -.+- $3,809,000 «++ $97,562,100 --+-- $30,727,500 
Feb. 55... e000 151y919,800 «00 7,848,100 +200 39390,800 -o0e 97,418,700 «+05 30,563,700 


€ 12 wevece 152y104,500 «eee 7,776,000 .205 2,835,100 «22+ 97,127,100 31,197,200 
7 MBrccee ee 152,499,800 ..++ 7,267,700 .... 1,562,000 «+00 97,219,100 ..-- 30,735,79° 
The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1881, Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Jan. 31...e00 $73,167,879 sees $20,245,756 woos §=$§ 65,273,525 coos $12,122,237 
PED. Posccce 74,499,273 ‘ee 20,346,524 indie 65,868, 354 : 12,136,113 
Sf B00 - 000 74,937,164 cose 20,631,457 ose 67,439,318 bse 12,159,740 
$f BE. eccce 75»355,210 cece 20,499-937 coee 67,334:557 cece 12,099,714 


The stock market has just begun the reaction, which has for some time been 
predicted by those thoughtful speculators and gapitalists who disbelieved in the 
permanence and solidity of the enormous expansion of values, which the records 
of the stock exchange have exhibited of late. Still, a wide disparity prevails 
between the conflicting theories which are most popular in Wall street. The 
majority of our brokers and operators seem to accept the theory that since the 
resumption of specie payments the country has been growing rich, and a num- 
ber of economic forces have risen into prominence which have not yet spent 
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their activity or exhausted their power. By these forces the industrial wealth 
of the country has been so rapidly augmented that the railroads and other pro- 
ductive works, whose shares and bonds are dealt in at the Stock Exchange, have 
enhanced their earning power from twenty-five to fifty per cent. beyond the 
highest level of a few years ago, and that this broader and more liberal rate of 
earnings justifies a proportionate increase in the selling price of those securities 
among which these earnings have to be divided. Opposed to this view is the 
theory of those economists and capitalists who argue that the recent advance 
in all descriptions of securities is speculative and full of danger, because it 
rests upon an inflation of values, and assumes a rate of growth in the great 
productive forces of the country which transcends all accurate estimates, and 
goes far beyond the present facts, though it may be verified and realized in 
future years of progress. Which of these two theories is the most consistent 
with the truth we do not need to inquire. What is more to the purpose is to 
point out the contending theories and to watch, in the fluctuations of the stock 
exchange, the varied fortunes of the opposing hosts whose contests are seen in 
the spasmodic movements which advance or depress the quotations. Govern- 
ment bonds are lower and the feverish condition of the market is seen in a 
greater disposition to sell than has appeared for some time. Sixes of 1881 
close at 101% to 101%; fives of 1881 at 100% to 100%; fours of 1907 
coupon at 113% to 113%; and four-and-a-halfs of 1891 coupon at 112 to 
112%. Bank shares are firm and in demand. State bonds are steady bu; 
quiet. Tennessee sixes are in demand at fifty-four, and Alabama class A sold 
seventy-two and one-half. Railroad bonds are irregular, the best-known 
descriptions being firm, while the lower-priced bonds are freely offering at a 
concession in the quotations. Railroad shares are depressed by speculative and 
other causes. At the London Stock Exchange Government bonds are lower, 
and other American securities dull, with a firm undertone. Foreign exchange 
is lower in consequence partly of the monetary stringency. The report is cur- 
rent that nearly $2,000,000 of Louisiana State consols have been purchased 
on foreign account by New York bankers in New Orleans. Subdjoined are our 
usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS : Fan. 25. Feb. 1. Feb, 8. Feb. 15. Feb. 23. 

U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 101% oe 1015 .. 101% .. 101%. 10144 
U.S. 4s, 1891, Coup. tt ae 1% .. 112% .. 112% + 112% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 113% .. 112% «- 112%. 113%... 113% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 115% .- 116% .-. m5% .. 184%... 119% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 15038 «. 149 +e 147% =-=«. 14956 + 145% 
Lake Shore. ....0 00+ ; 131% .«-. 130 oc 128% .«- 130% «. 126% 
Chicago & Rock Island 137% oe 13638 .. 135 - 137% -- 134 
New Jersey Central... 91% .. 92% .. 92% .. 102% ee 106 
Del. , Lack. & West.... 12336 «. 122% 122% 126 ws 122% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 107% .. 105% .«- 106 ee InI5Q oe 107% 
Ps cet ccdsanees 61% .. 63 oe 63 ‘ 63 - 70 
North Western........ 130% .. 128% .- 129% .- 131% .- 126% 
Pacific Mail......s0e. 51% «+ 5338 + 52% .. 55% « 55 
er seunoeenecs 49% = 49% :. 48% =. 49 ; 48% 
I 5. ccneiiesien 5 @6 .. 5 @6 . 5 @6 .. 4 @5§ .. 5 @ 6 


Cl LatRccccccscee @ Og « g@ Og «uw gs O66 ~- ¢ OC w- gOe 

Billson London........ 4.82-4.85 «+ 4,82-4.85 . 4.82-4.851%4 . 4.82%(-4.86 .. 4.8214-4.85 

Treasury balances,coin $66,214,543 -- $69,110,494-- $67,676,268 .. $73,105,002... $75,166,461 
Do. do. cur. $4,276,336 -- $3,887,477-- $4,125,190 +» $4,077,441... $3,697,674 
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The advance in the prices of securities and the vast increase in the opera- 
tions of the Stock Exchange have tended, with other circumstances, to raise 
the value of seats at the Brokers’ board. Much has been said of late as to 
the rapid advance in the price of the shares of the New Stock Exchange 
from $5,000 to $25,000 or $26,000 at present. <A similar advance has been 
made in the shares of the Stock Exchange at London. Ten years ago their 
aggregate value was $200,000, and now it is reported at $12,600,000. The 
organization dates from 1802 when its capital was $100,000 in four hundred 
shares of $250 paid up. In 1870 the shares were $ 500 full paid, the aggre- 
yate capital being $200,000. In 1876 the property was transferred to a new 
company with a different constitution, ten shares of new stock being given for 
every one of the old, the nominal value of the original stock being augmented 
from $500 to $ 5,000, and a provision was adopted that the shares could not 
be sold to any one but a member of the Stock Exchange. In 1878 the new 
shares were quoted at $900 each and now they are reported worth $ 3,150. 
A similar enhancement of value is said to have been developed since the 
Franco-German war in the Bourses of Continental Europe, though the ratio of 
increase is not so remarkable. It would be interesting to compare the rela- 
tive values of these several corporations with the changes of the last twenty- 
five years. 


There was a gain of $5,671,210 in the January exports from the United 
States of provisions, tallow and dairy products, and of $306,524 in the January 
exports of breadstuffs, as compared with January, 1880. Everything indicates 
a continuance of large favorable balances of the foreign trade, and of large 
purchases of American securities held in Europe. 

During the month of January there was an increase of $195,495 in the 
amount of National bank notes outstanding, and an increase of $372,875 in 
the amount of legal tenders on deposit for the redemption of National bank 
notes. The effect of both increases is a net decrease of $177,380 in the 
aggregate paper circulation. 

On the Ist of February the leading drawers of sterling exchange decided to 
give up the attempt to change the established system, and hereafter the 
quotation for pounds sterling will be in dollars and cents. 

During the six working days ending with February 8th, there was received at 
the New York Custom House $1,280,000 in silver certificates, $1,024,000 in 
gold, $ 192,000 in greenbacks, and $4,000 in silver dollars. 

The exports of Philadelphia in 1880 were $46,589,584, as compared with 
$ 50,685,838 in 1879. 

Of the last wheat crop, the millers at Minneapolis expect to convert from 
16 to 18 million bushels into flour, a good deal of which is shipped on direct 
orders from Europe. 

From August I, 1880, to February 5, 1881, the import of gold and silver 
(nearly all gold) at New York was $75,546,614, as compared with $ 79, 102, 203 
between the corresponding dates of the previous year. 

The British Board of Trade returns for the month of January show a de- 
crease of £ 5,500,000 in the value of imports, and an increase of £ 40,663 
in the value of exports, as compared with the same month last year. 
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A city contemporary, congratulating the country upon the current surplus 
revenue and consequent reduction of the public debt, justly observes that 
Congress ‘‘has no right to exhaust the Treasury by wasteful expenditure,” 
and might well have added that the Treasury ought not to be crippled by 
impairments of the revenue. There are taxes which should be taken off, 
but new taxes should be substituted in lieu of them. With $672,000,000 
of bonds falling due this summer, every dollar of existing income is wanted. 

Between December 29 and February 2 the Bank of England increased its 
gold reserve £ 1,220,581, but this was effected wholly by drafts upon the gold 
in circulation. During the month of January the exports of gold from Great 
Britain exceeded the imports £ 624,888. 

Between January 13 and February 17 the metallic reserve of the Bank of 
France was nearly stationary. The loss of gold was 6,044,934 francs, and of 
silver 612,466 francs. 

During January the British exports of silver exceeded the imports £ 436,297. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies (Feb. 23) passed a bill to resume coin 
payments by a vote of 266 to 27. 

A Paris letter (January 20) says that ‘‘there is a general impression in 
business circles that money will be dear throughout the year.” 


The New York Chamber of Commerce, February 3, adopted (with some 
dissenting votes) the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Chamber it is the duty of the gen- 
eral Government to carefully inquire into and consider if telegraphic lines 
cannot be constructed and operated in connection with the Post-office Depart- 
ment with greater economy and with better results to the public than by the 
present system, 

At a meeting ( February 9) of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, a report of the Executive Committee in favor of a Government tele- 
graph was accepted. 

On the 5th of February, at a meeting of the stockholders of the Western 
Union, votes were passed increasing the capital stock to $80,000,000, and 
formally ratifying the plan of consolidation with the American Union and 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Companies. 

A contributor to the A/ining Record estimates the present annual world’s 
production of gold at $ 100,000,000, and the consumption (in plate and the 
arts) for other purposes than as money, at $50,000,000. The Director of 
the United States Mint estimates the annual consumption in this country in 
plate and the arts at $ 10,000,000. 

In 1880 there were 1,452 miles of railroad built east of the Mississippi, and 
5,698 miles west of it. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has ordered to be delivered during 
the present year thirty large standard freight engines, 600 box cars, 400 stock 
cars and 500 flat cars, which will rather more than double the amount of its 
rolling stock. 

From September 1 to December 31, 1880, the Northern Pacific road trans- 
ported 2,796,000 bushels of Dakota wheat; 280,000 bushels were carried to 
Minneapolis and the remainder to Duluth. 
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A dispatch from Victoria, B. C., says the official returns state the yield 
of gold mines in 1880, as being $ 1,013,827. 

The number of acres planted with cotton in India diminished from 11,547,809 
in 1875, to 8,876,627 in 1878. The yield per acre is also falling, and the 
price also, and the prospect of the cultivation is very gloomy. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


MARCH 25.—During yesterday and to-day increased excitement has prevailed 
in the money and stock markets. Large transfers of money to the Sub- 
Treasury from the vaults of banks, who seek to prevent the locking up of 
their bonds under the proposed Funding Bill, have been followed by stringency 
and alarm to the very verge of panic. As-high as one per cent. per day, 
in addition to legal interest, has been paid for the use of money, and even 
higher rates are quoted outside of the Stock Exchange. Foreign exchange 
has been almost unsalable. To-day the threatened danger has been dimin- 
ished by the action of Secretary Sherman, who telegraphed the Assistant 
Treasurer at New York to buy $10,000,000 of five and six-per-cent. bonds, 
and to pay for them here. The Secretary yesterday ordered the prepayment, 
with interest to date of presentation of the $25,000,000 bonds called for 
redemption on May 2tfst. 


DEATHS. 


At WHITEHALL, N. Y., on Sunday, December 26, aged sixty years, H. T. 
GAYLORD, President of the First National Bank of Whitehall. 

At LovuISVILLE, Ky., on Wednesday, February 2d, aged thirty-five years, 
WILLIAM G, HuME, Cashier of the Bank of Kentucky. 

At Bristot, R. I., on Tuesday, February 1, aged sixty years, JOHN B. 
Munro, President of the National Eagle Bank. 

At MANITOU, Colorado, on January 10, A. W. PALMER, President of the 
First National Bank of Amenia, N. Y. 

At ALBANY, N. Y., on Tuesday, February 22, THEODORE L, ScorttT, Cashier 
of the National Albany Exchange Bank. 

At Boston, Mass., on Sunday, February 6th, aged,sixty-two years, E. C. 
SHERMAN, President of the National Bank of the Commonwealth. 

At JACKSON, Tenn., on Tuesday, December 28, aged sixty-seven years, 
WILLIAM K. WALSH, President of the First National Bank of Jackson. 








